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WHY MAKE LIKE 
AN OSTRICH? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of 
our magazine fiction is authored by less than 


500 writers. 


WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that 
scarce. Thousands of people can write smooth, 
beautiful prose. There is no monopoly on 
brains or ability, ideas or plots. Then why do 
500 writers get all the checks and the others 
get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by successful 
writers is the knowledge of how to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today’s popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula’’ but one “story formula.”’ It 
stares you in the face from the pages of every 
magazine on the stands. 


DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere . . . 
the plastic elements of your story . into 
that recognized mold which gives them the 
proper Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen- 
Age Tribulation, Detective and other Action 
Story fields are a tacit indorsement of it. 
Analysis of over 3000 stories proves that state- 
ment. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crai. 
men. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where ana 
how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from ‘‘plants’’ to ‘‘climax”’ 

and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 
NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recom- 
mendation; WRITE THE SHORT SHORT 
(The Writer, Inc.), and her latest book, 111 
DON’TS FOR WRITERS, published by Gehrett- 
Truett-Hall. 
Fiction 
Radio 
English 
Journalism 
How to Study 
Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 

(Approved for Veterans; 

also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 

Study by mail. Studio lectures. 
manuscript criticism Personal, 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


Individual 
directed 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Persistent Efforts Bring Sales 
For Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE Material 


The publishing district is my field. My 
experience is available to established writers 
who are handled on commission basis and 
to others who may start at the introductory 
rate of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 


Should revision be required, advice will be 
given briefly and material may be resub- 
mitted without charge. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 E. Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 


The Author & Journalist 
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We have not used a picture on the cover of 
this issue. Rather than introduce a writer or an 
editor to you, I want to tell you something of the 
thinking of vour new editors. 

Many readers will have noted that this is not 
the traditional Forecast issue. We have postponed 
that issue to the March one, so that we could have 
lime to prepare the issue that we would like to 
give you. And at the same time we will provide 
you with an announcement of our editorial policy, 
certain changes in format for the magazine, and 
an over-all perspective of the plans of the new edi 
tors. 

The March issue, then, will be our first: banne) 
one. It’s not my intention here to tell you about 
the new plans. But I can tell you about some of 
our preliminary thinking. 

We believe that the great support you readers 
have given Av] demonstrates that it has long been 
the outstanding writers’ magazine for its concrete 
help to writers, beginner, amateur, professional, of 
every kind. We are going to keep it that way. 

We believe, further, that the past success of 
Av j—the success which has won its support 
upon a shared responsibility for the magazine. More 
than any other kind of magazine, a writers’ maga 
zine is a journal of the needs, cares, and vital hopes 
of its readers. Our responsibility is with your help 
to make 4&J the magazine which will give you 
definite and important aid, encouragement, and 
faith in your work as writers. 

For instance, the Forecast issue. This annual 
issue has truly been alone and unique among 
writers’ magazines. It has been perhaps the most 
enlightening and intimate contact provided be- 
tween editor and writer. As a matter of fact, after 
our immediate need was met by changing the Fore- 
cast from February to March, we have decided that 
this was a good move for future Forecasts, too. 
Authors know that editors annually inventory thei 
manuscript holdings at the end of each year. Many 
editors find that they are well stocked and have 
to slow down or go out of the market for a month 
or so at the beginning of a year. Delaying ou 
enlistment of their help until the resumption of 
buying, we could make the Forecast issue an even 
better one. 

Now the help of editors of every type of publi 
cation has been enlisted. Next month we shall be 
able to put in your hands the best survey of the 
coming needs that all these editors can give us 

Second, the Handy Market List. This feature, 
exclusive with A&J, has provided, we know, the 
best market list available to the working writer. 
We will run it again in the April issue. More im 
portantly, we have decided to re-establish it upon 
a quarterly basis, as it was so popularly published 
for many years. And we will make it to the most 
up-to-date, packed list Our readers have ever seen 
-and publish it, revised and re-set, each January, 
April, July, and October. 

Third, the Tips from Our Readers columns. 


rests 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


These insights into the habits, methods, discoveries 
and successes of our friends have added much te 
the helpfulness of A&J. With this issue we are re 
opening this department and will continue it as 
much as space will allow. We invite all readers to 
write us about suggestions which they can pass oi 
to other writers. 

Fourth, the date of publication. With this issue 
we are printing several days before the first of the 
month, so that the magazine may be in your hands 
by the month it is dated. ‘This is not merely a shift 
of printing dates but even more a reflection of om 
determination to bring you more and more timely 
material as quickly as possible. Our market tips 
ure stepped up a bit this issue; in the future thes 
will be stepped up even more, not so much in 
quantity as in timeliness and helpfulness. We will 
devote full attention and solicit every cooperation 
we can to provide the best service of its kind to you. 

This is a smattering of our thinking about AX] 
at this moment. But March will provide a further 
statement. L can only paraphrase the editors who 
buy our scripts—continued in the next issue! 


Last summer Thomas W. Duncan consented to 
lecture to the Writers’ Workshop at the University 
of Denver. His talk was called “Life with a 
Corona,” and it proved to be one of the most popu 
lar lectures ever given at the Workshop—entertain- 
ing and at the same time helpful. T told Tom Dun- 
can then that if IT were an editor of a writers’ 
magazine, one of the first things | would do would 
be to get him to take this out of his notes-for-a 
lecture stage and put it down in writing. \nd now 
it has happened. I am certain that you will enjoy 
Fom’s iconoclastic but human experience 

Three contributions this issue have been selected 
for their help to the free lance who writes for 
newspapers and other non-fiction outlets. David F. 
Brinegar introduces himself well in’ his article on 
the regional newspaper column; and our readers 
might well reflect that such columns need not be 
confined to newspapers alone but frequently can 
develop a_ rightful) and popular place many 
magazines. Frank Dickson, in “How to Sell Every 
thing,” gives us some down-to-earth help on making 
writing-use of every contact. And George F. Jones 
in “Tips from Our Readers” department, demon 
strates the technique of getting interview material 
through the service of the post office 

When Joseph H. Wherry sent us the manuscript 
of “Stock Records Simplified.” he also sent us a 
list of magazines in which he had published. The 
variety was interesting—a dozen top-flight juveniles 
to all the air magazines; The Far East to American 
Helicopter. We also said kind 
about . . . but that indulgence! 

Charles Carson, well-known literary consultant 
and manuscript critic, has always been a popular 
contributor to A&J. This time he provides us with 


some things 


would be 


Very 


some personal thinking about writing for radio. 
-—A.S. 


Publishing Co., Inc. Editors 
ager: Raymond B. Johnson. 
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* Typical recent SM. sales. 


WE’LL BE HAPPY TO SEE SOME OF YOUR WORK. 
SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it: stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may 
without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable. 
we'll tell you why, and ahh you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


TERMS: 


PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10°, on all American sales, 15° on Canadian 
sales, and 20°, on Bi. “sb and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMEFE? \s recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your kee: through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up 1» 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and 
final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words) . $25 for books of all lengths; 
information on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency @ 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 
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If you have ever plaved slot machines—and there 
is no more enchanting pastime—you know that 
once in a great while the revolving drums stop in 
such wise that three bars line up, and from the 
stingy innards of the machine there pours forth 
an abundance of musical silver. ['ve never been 
lucky enough to hit a slot: machine jackpot, but 
once T hit another kind of jackpot. 

It was a serene June morning; my wife and 
dog and [ had parked our house trailer beside a 
rented one-room cabin in a California mountain 
canyon; I was slaving over galley proofs of an 
immensely long novel I had finished a few months 
before, Gus the Great. It was just an ordinary 
morning. Then the woman who operated a nearby 
roadside cafe called that I was wanted on the tele- 
phone. 

I heard the voice 
had news, 
thought; and I 


When [ took up the receiver, 
of my New York agent, Willis Wing. He 


news, of course, I 
Then he told me that forked 
Phe Book-of-the-Month Club 
had chosen Gus the Great for autumn distribution, 
and Universal-International was buying it at one 
of the most fabulous prices ever paid even by Holly 
wood. [I was wanted in New York at once. 
Three mornings later, with the Lippincott edi 
tors, George Stevens and Lynn Carrick and ‘Tay 
Hohoff, I was sitting in Clifton Fadiman’s office, 
discussing some minor cutting desired by the book 
dub. That noon a group of us lunched at the 
Gotham, and when drinks came, George lifted his 
glass and said, “To Gus.” 1 was dazed; I'm still 
dazed. Three months later, at the publisher's ex 
pense, my wife and [ were living at the Ritz-Carl] 
ton, where a dazzling literary tea took place to 
honor the book; and after publication every critic 
of consequence praised it; it climbed the best seller 
lists and remained there a long time; my fan mail 
was overwhelming. And Omnibook and Liberty 
and the New Yerk Post used condensations, and 
the book was published in six foreign countries. 


he said. Bad 
braced myself. 
lightning had struck. 


Does the foregoing make me a re 
Except remarkably lucky and 
maybe remarkably persistent. It could happen to 
you, and probably will, to some of you. I've re- 
cited all this for the benefit of the chap who has 
written a novel that has been rejected by every 
publisher; for the chap with a_half-completed 
novel who has grave doubts; for the woman who 
has just found four rejected manuscripts in the 
morning mail; for the rank beginner who is humili- 
ated to discover that the fresh, vital story in his 
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So what? 
markable fellow? No. 


February, 


—_ WITH A CORONA 


By THOMAS W. DUNCAN 


brain comes out on paper in clumsy and_ banal 
prose. I’m your blood brother. Ive been there 
too. Tve encountered every discouragement in the 
hook. I’ve made all the mistakes. 

But one mistake I never did make, except for 
brief periods: I was never defeated. I never lost 
faith in the ultimate ascendancy of my star. I was 
going to succeed and that was all there was to it. 
Editors could fire back as many manuscripts as 
they pleased but I would write more. I would fight 
one more round. IT would pound and pound and 
push and push, and something would have to give. 
And I damned well knew it wasn’t going to be I. 
Not even the most miserly slot machine turns up 
lemons every time; and I told myself that if I 
kept dropping manuscripts into the literary slot 
machine some day there would be cherries and 
bells and maybe jackpot bars. 

In the summer of 1921, as a boy in Casey, Lowa, 
just turning sixteen, I started to write, The disease 
attacked me without warning. A few months be- 
fore, my interest in composition was so slight I was 
delighted to let others write my high school themes. 
Then, wham! I was infected. I wanted to put on 
paper some of the stories I saw being lived in that 
pretty little town. 

I sent off numberless manuscripts, in 
mer and fall of 1921. They all came back. Having 
read Martin Eden, this did not astonish me. But 
I wanted to see the color of a publisher's check, so 
1 took to writing short articles in addition to stories, 
One February morning in 1922, T had a check from 
Rural Mechanics for one of these. ‘They paid a 
buck. No buck has ever looked bigger. And the 
next morning, a magazine called Telling Tales, 
which soon thereafter expired as a result of its 
folly, sent me fifteen dollars for a short story. 

Phat was sheer luck. Only dimly do IT remem 
ber the story, but the parts I do remember have 
not a fragrant odor. Why they bought it I simply 
cannot imagine, unless at the behest of my particu- 
lar lucky fates. Telling Tales was a sex magazine; 
my yarn was not a sex story; it was a horror story, 
in which the sole character sat contemplating sui 
cide and then killed himself. But editors are crazy, 
and when they send me checks I never argue with 
them. 

Presently I wrote an article on raising rabbits, 
the gist of which was that you buy a buck and a 
doe and let the great cosmic urges have free sway. 
I sent it to Capper's Farmer. No response. So I sent 
the carbon to Successful Farming, and went away 
with my parents on a two-month trip. Upon my 
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the sum- 


return, I found checks from both magazines. The 
one from Successful Farming was twice as large, but 
being young and callow I thought that editors were 
honorable men, and I would be honorable too, so 
I sent it back with a note of apology. Today, I 


should keep the larger check. However, never since 
have I sent out two copies of the same manuscript. 


I couldn't sell any more short stories, but I 
liked checks, so in college I took to writing Sunday 
School paper varns. I always sent out the first 
draft, and I always took care that each yarn con- 
tained a message against smoking. couldn't 
and still can’t—write unless I'm smoking like a 
stovepipe; moreover, I was a freethinker; but those 
yarns all sold. That taught me it isn’t always 
necessary for a writer to be sincere. 

IIIness kept me out of college a year, so I 
tackled a novel. No beginning novelist was ever 
more baffled. Far from being able to plot the 
entire novel, couldn't even plot the first chapter. 
But I started writing anyway; not a bad practice; 
one cannot correct and revise an unwritten manu- 
script; and somehow or other I blundered through 
it. IT sent it out again and again; no dice; not 
even letters of encouragement. 

\fter college, T became a newspaper reporter, 
I went to work at the ungodly hour of 7:30 a.m. 
At night ! was too exhausted to lift a finger, for 
I've never had much excess energy: I've had to 
channel and husband my energy. But it worried 
me that I wasn’t writing stories. So, although I 
despise alarm clocks, I set mine for 4 a.m. and 
wrote a couple of hours before showing up on the 
job. 1 figured that in that way my own work 
would get the cream of my energy and the news- 
paper could have what was Igft. I was never one 
to feel much loyalty toward any emplover except 
mvself. 

I quit the paper when a friend who headed a 
college Fnelish department offered me a teaching 
job. if Td take an M.A. 1 took it, tuition free, 
Owing to the friend’s influence; but by then it was 
1981. College enrollment was nose diving. The 
teaching job evaporated. So IT plunged into free 
lancing 

I wrote. Wrote, wrote, wrote. And 
wasn't writing | was reading and thinking about 
writing. | persuaded Bob Hardy to be my agent, 
and he sold enough of my yarns to the pulps to 
keep me floating. Then I wrote another novel; a 
college novel. It was less bad than the first, and 
Hardy sent it around. We had some nice letters, 
and one dav Hardy wrote me, “You're headed for 
the big time.” That almost—as a 
check, 

My blood was up now. T became obsessed with 
the desire to write a publishable novel. So T wrote 
another, guiltily stealing the time from bread-and 
butter detective varns. Hardy didn't like it. IT was 
He did keep it for a while, however, and 
Nothing happened. Then my 
friend, MacKinlay Kantor, who had gone on to 
New York, asked to see the carbon. He liked it 
and showed it to his publishers, Coward McCann. 
Fim Coward said he just might accept it, if I'd do 
1 lot of the seemingly mad things editors always 
I went to work. 

Well, I had a May 31 deadline. And in mid- 
May, for some reason, with only five thousand 
words of rewriting left, my creative processes went 
on a strike. IT couldn't turn a wheel, tap a key. 
I was frantic. I mentioned my plight to a clergy 

(Continued on Page 25) 


when I 


was as good 


dashed 


sent it around. 


want. 
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STOCK RECORDS SIMPLIFIED 
By JOSEPH H. WHERRY 


After over three years of regular writing, I be 
lieve I have at last evolved an effective, yet extreme 
lv simple method of keeping track of my stock 
of manuscripts. By this method, which is almost 
primitive in its simplicity, I can look up any manu 
script in a few seconds and determine its whole 
history. 

When T have a manuscript ready to start its 
rounds I select a standard typewriter size sheet of 
either pink, blue, or yellow paper, which I staple 
to my carbon copy as a cover sheet. The pink is 
for juvenile items, blue for adult, and vellow for 
items that may be sent to either classification. 

In the upper left hand corner of the covered 
sheet I type, for example: ARTICLE—Juv., and 
beneath this: Words: Approx. 800. If the article 
is intended for a specific age group I enclose figures 
in parenthesis after the first entry. The third line 
contains such ready information as accompanying 
photographs, drawings, and the like. 

I center at the top of the cover sheet the title 
of the item, which T underline. wo spaces beneath 
I indicate briefly what the article deals with, for 
instance, Re: Model Airplanes’ use in the aircraft 
industry. At top right I place the date the article 
(or story) was completed. Sometimes I place be 
low this a list of likely markets for ready reference 
in the order J intend submitting the item. 

All this takes only a moment, and I have found 
that to include such information on an index card 
takes much longer. 

When the article goes out I write in longhand 
(for the cover sheet is now stapled to the MSS 
carbon) as follows, using the entire width of cover 
sheet: 
1) Date 


W /Letter & 
Rect card 


Market Person addressed 

Interpreted, this signifies that this is the firs¢ 
time the item has been submitted; that it went to 
so-and-so magazine addressed to Whoozis, the Arti 
cle Editor; and that I included a letter to the 
person addressed together with a penny postal to 
be used as a receipt for the item. Quite often I 
write a very short note to accompany the article. 
For such notes I use a sheet from a small 3 x 5 
inch desk pad. 

Incidentally, the receipt: postal seems to be a 
(and T know other writers use them, too). 
Of course I address the postal to myself on the 
front side. On the correspondence side I type some- 
thing like this: 


good idea 


Date . 1950 
Acknowledging receipt of your Article, 

“Wheelair ITI-A” 
A report will be sent within 
Remarks: 


weeks. 


Signed: 
, AIR TRAILS Pictorial 

The manuscript goes out, and of course I en- 
close return postage, etc. Usually within a few 
days I have my receipt postal back on my desk. I 
believe this little one-cent postal indicates to the 
editor that I try to conduct my writing as any 
other good business should be handled. 

If and when the manuscript is rejected, I use 
my red marking pencil to inscribe a great big “R” 
to the immediate left of the market on the covet 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The regional column is a natural for free-lance 
writers, because it has such wide uses and can be 
written in such varying forms that the opportunities 
for its capable production and profitable sale are 
legion. 

By the regional column I mean the kind I write 
mvself—a column aimed at the readers of a com- 
paratively restricted area. My own, “The Times in 
Arizona,” which appears daily under my byline, as 
a feature of John and Anna Roosevelt Boettinger’s 
The Arizona Times, in Phoenix, Ariz., is an excel 
Jent example of what I mean from the standpoint 
of content. It happens I am a staffer, now covering 
the Arizona State House after a 10-month tour of 
duty as managing editor. But though my work is 
not free-lance, I can say, out of my experience as 
a managing editor, that most editors are always 
searching for something new and interesting in the 
way of a regional column. Our own Times carries 
an excellent example of such in Columbus Giragi’s 
“Let the Chips Fall,” a free-lance, Phoenix-written 
editorial-page thrice-weekly feature. 

What I say about the regional column is origi- 
nating not only cut of my experiences as a column- 
ist with The Times. 1 wrote such a column, as a 
weekly, Mondavy-morning feature (the Monday edi- 
tion of a morning newspaper almost always can 
use good feature material) for The Arizona Re 
public in Phoenix for several years prior to my 
entering the Army in 1942; and I also wrote a 
regional-tvpe sports column a dozen years ago for 
The Arizona Daily Star in ‘Vucson. 

There are two questions you folks who are in- 
terested in being newspaper columnists are bound 
to have in mind. Thev are: (1) How do vou write 
a column? and (2) How do you sell one? 

The column scope should be the territory cov 
cred by the circulation of the publication in which 
it appears. The column will not (at least at first, 
and probably never) be syndicated. Should it ever 
reach syndication stage it can be changed overnight 
to accommodate the wider scope. 

My first column, written in Tucson, concerned 
the sports activities of a small university city of 
approximately 30,000. Consequently the column 
contained comment gossip concerning the 
sports activities of the community, including ama- 
teur sports in the high school and the college and 
professional sports in downtown arenas. Because 
sports is a field in which the fan who never goes 
outside of his own backvard maintains a vigorous 
interest in Dem Bums or the Yanks or the Cards 
or some other team a thousand or more miles 
away, I also included some odd facts and comment 
on the major national events. However, in general 
it is wise, even in a sports column, to maintain 
the regional scope and to let) your newspaper's 
svndicated and wire-service writers like Hugh Ful- 
lerton handle the national and international scenes. 

I branched wider in my Republic column, and 
still wider in my Times column, until now I take 
in material which has as its limits the boundaries 
of Arizona. I have attained the delightful, satisfy- 
ing, zestful status every columnist yearns for—I am 
able to write pretty much as I please, principally 
because my name has become known to suffident 
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| The Regional Column . . . A Natural 


By DAVID E. BRINEGAR 


readers through more than 20 years of Arizona 
writing that my newspaper is willing to print al- 
most anything that isn’t libelous or doesn’t violate 
good taste, under my byline. You are not likely 
to find yourself as fortunate at the start, although 
you will always find that you can say more things 
if your name is on a column than you can if you 
are simply writing articles for the same publication. 

The woods are full of possible names for col- 
umns. You should choose yours according to the 
type of material you write and whom vou wish to 
read what you write. My sports column = carried 
the saucy and sometimes apparently flippant title, 
“Who Cares?” I fell into the slap-them-in-teeth 
clan of sports writers who measure their success 
by the irate customers who write in and threaten 
io stop the paper unless So and So’s stuff is thrown 
out immediately. (They never stop the paper and 
they are the surest readers the next day.) How- 
ever, that would hardly be a fitting title for my 
present column, which, as you can see, contains a 
play on the name of my newspaper: “The ‘Times 
in Arizona.” For in my present column I -swat 
nobody in the teeth. I just try to write a leisurely, 
interesting 600 words daily on whatever timely 
feature material is at hand. 

A good, steady possibility for a column title lies 
in its regional nature itself. You live in Smithtown, 
which is a pleasant little city by the bank of a 
beautiful blue river underneath a tall red bluff. 
I can see the following title possibilities: “The 
Smithtown Scene,” “By the Side of the River,” “Just 
Fishin’,” “I’m Not Bluffing,” “From Atop the 
Bluff,” “Blue River Davs,” “Sit on the Bank with 
Me,” and “Mary Jones Looks at Smithtown.” Those 
ure only a few, as you can readily see. Try to think 
how the column heading will look in the tvpe that 
the publication uses Perhaps the heading can be 
illustrated, such as (in the case of “The Smithtown 
Scene’) with a sketch of the Smithtown skyline as 
a background for the type which spells out the 
name of the column and its writer. 

Above all, remember as a cardinal point in 
choosing the name that it must be consistent with 
the scope and the content of the material. 

You might also choose several possible names 
to show to the editor. He will want to make a 
choice, and the more evidence you show of know- 
ing what vou’re talking about the better chances 
you will have of making a sale. 

All right: thus far you have decided on your 
scope and you've chosen the name. Your scope 
will be Smithtown and the name will be “The 
Smithtown Scene.”” Now all you have to do is write 
the column. 

One of the surest sellers—because it is a sure 
circulation-builder--is the chatty column contain- 
ing scads of names. (Even in as leisurely a paced 
column as my own, I trv to get in all the names 
possible and still have the column read naturally. 
T also bold-face the names, so that they will catch 
readers’ eves.) 

Do not indulge in malicious gossip, don't try 
to be cute, don't force your writing, don’t write 
“preciously” or “prettily.” Sit down at your type- 
writer and write two full pages of 814 by II paper, 
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double-spaced, with hometown happenings con- 
cerning hometown folk. For practice, use back is- 
sues of your hometown newspaper. Condense every 
home-interest story (shunning police court news 
but not shuning social items) into a single sentence 
with one or more names in it. Here is a sample 
of such writing: 

George Applington has bought the old Brick- 
wood house on Chestnut Street and all the Appling- 
tons will move there early next month Betty 
Strickland was out showing her friends her new 
Dalmatian puppy vesterday. It’s got a pedigree as 
long as Betty’s glorious wavy golden hair 
Henry Smackers is looking at travel folders again: 
he’s gone to a different spot every vacation for 15 
years and has about run out of places to go. 
Henry's quite frank about it. “Everything we 
haven't seen is so far away it looks like we'll never 
see it.” How about iust staying home and canoeing 
on the river this summer, Henry? It’s lots of fun 

I think you get the idea. You can become limit- 
lessly familiar, in print, with the town’s top citizens 
ws long as you do it decently, in friendly fashion, 
without scandalousness or personal offense, and al- 
ways in a manner that will let them boast that 
they once were mentioned in Miss So-and-So’s col 
umn. 

This type of column, I said, is easy to write 
if you have the information to put into it The 
reason I don’t write this way more often in my 
own column is twofold: I have developed a reader- 
ship for a certain type of anecdotal narration, and 
covering a beat does not give me time to get the 
50 or more personal-mention items a day that are 
necessary te get such a column going and carry i! 
until it develops enough readers to draw fan mail. 

You, as a free-lance writer, can get the informa 
tien in two ways: (1) through personal observation 


| 
There is no longing quite so deep, 
So shattering to peace and sleep. 
As that which writers all have 
Have borne with pain and often cursed, 
While thev have cogitated, mused, 
Upon a title, still unused! 
—CATHERINE E. 


nursed, 


BERRY 


and contact; and (2) through scrupulous scanning 
of every source of community information, includ 
ing guest lists, records of property transfers, etc. 

I have never tried the idea on a large scale, but 
it has worked on a small one several times, and 
it’s this—take the phone book and select a score of 
rames and numbers, Lelephone them, identifying 
yourself as a writer and asking simply whether they 
have taken any irips, had any special events, or 
done auvthing else which would be interesting in 
print. ! » everyone, the things he does are more 
interesting than anything else, although there are 
times when he will not believe so. Phe chances 
are that in a sufficient number of instances to 
write at least: one starter column = you'll receive 
courteous, informative answers. Vhese answers may 
also lead to other sources of information. 

If you write historical or anecdotal material, the 
files of libraries and societies are invaluable, as 
are the memories of old-timers. Write one such 
column, telling of the time that Johnny Appieseed 
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fell into the well back of Simpson's place and had 
to be pulled out by Aunt Miranda McNeil, who 
used knotted bed sheets and the neighbor's pet 
cow to do the pulling, and you'll find that pioneers 
of one vintage or another will be offering you their 
own reminiscences. 

Do not try to be sophisticated. If your stuff 
sounds corny to you, think twice before you cut 
the corn out and put in some insubstantial mer- 
ingue. Don’t make it too corny, of course; but keep 
it flavorsome and local. 

Now, how to sell it. 

I suggest, from my own memory of what hit 
me the hardest among the dozen or more such 
columns which were offered to me during my time 
as an editor, that you work up your material as 
clearly and graphically as possible, tvpe out a week’s 
supply of columns (realizing they will never be 
more than samples and the minute you make a 
bargain you'll have to start all over with a new 
hatch), and go see an editor. 

When you go, find out in advance whom you 
are seeing. If you don’t know the name of the 
cditor, telephone his newspaper and ask the switch- 
hoard who the managing editor is. When = she 
answers and wishes to connect you, thank her and 
tell her you will see him in person. At the re 
ceptionist’s desk, give your name, state simply that 
you have some “special material” or some “column 
material” you wish to show him, and ask for him 
by name. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he will come out in person; though if he doesn’t, 
tell your story anyway to whomever he sends. 
Whether he comes out or sends someone, try to get 
him to let you leave your material overnight. This 
will give him a longer chance to look at it and 
also will allow you an opportunity to make a 
second contact with him. 

My fellow editors wil] curse me as a traitor to 
mv class for setting forth the above. But the plain 
truth is that while I’m giving a lot of you a key 
to how to waste the time of an editor, I'm giving 
a few of you an idea as to how to employ his time 
and yours to mutual profit. See him, call him 
by name, get him to look at your material as long 
as he will--up to any reasonable limit. of course, 
such as a couple of weeks. 

Pricer State truthfully that price is secondary 
but that you want something as a token repayment 
for your efforts. Ask for $5 a column if he seems 
impressed, take $1 if necessary. But get your column 
into print. Then you can bargain for more. With 
him if he is wise, with someone else if your column 
is good and he isnt’ wise and appreciative. At any 
rate, being able to show a scrapbook on one column 
will help immeasurably to see a second. 

Of course, keep a scrapbook. In fact, keep a 
scrapbook of every signed and pertinent piece you 
have published, because editors are accountably im 
pressed by scrapbooks. [ say accountably, because 
a scrapbook tells them immediately that you have 
found a pattern and that some other editor has 
in turn found that pattern profitable to print. 

There is only one other thing to add. If you 
are an expert on anything, such as cooking, making 
babies’ playsuits, shoeing horses, training dogs, 
catching butterflies, or blowing glass, try to write 
your column on that subject. What you write will 
carry the ring of authority. It will be easier for 
you than looking up names or running around 
asking strangers questions. And there is always a 
chance that the newspaper may need a columnist 
with just your special knowledge. 

The Author & Journalist 


HOW TO SELL EVERYTHING 


. By FRANK A. DICKSON 


The password to the House of Checks in news- 
paper feature writing is “Circulation conscious.” 

It will enable you to market practically every: 
thing you turn out; I, my wife, and our two sons 
stand convinced of its magic-like power, for this 
password has sold more than five thousand features 
of mine during the past seventeen years. 

Step No. I is to familiarize yourself with the 
circulation area of the newspaper to which you 
are directing your writing products. What counties 
are covered heavily by the newspaper? It is in 
those counties that the feature editor and the state 
news editor are concentrating their stories, because, 
first, the reader interest teems greatest there and, 
second, these two editors are bending every effort 
to outdo Newspapers competing in that area. Cir- 
culation wars go on forever. 

Just as newspaper readers had rather read news 
concerning their friends and fellow citizens than 
about foreign events, these readers prefer feature 
stories dealing with people and things thei 
county and surrounding counties, as they feel a 
personal contact that is lacking in general articles 
and stories written about persons not in the imme 
diate section. If you use subjects in’ the heaviest 
circulation territory, you are availing yourself of 
the password to checks for all your features! 

Suppose a local newspaper has a heavy circula 
tion in the city of Brooksville, thirty miles away, 
where other newspapers are endeavoring to boost 
their circulation. Phe feature editor realizes that 
the more articles published about Brooksville. the 
better the situation for his newspaper, and the 
same applies for various other cities in the section 
as well as the counties. 

Moreover, at all times the circulation depart 
ment of a newspaper is making an all out effort 
to increase the circulation, with a large number of 
salesmen paying visits to practically every house in 
the cities and counties. One day it might be 
Brooksville, another day Hickman, and still anothe: 
day Rogers. In pressing the circulation campaign, 
the salesmen will want to call attention to a lot of 
Brooksville material when in that city, a lot about 
Hickman during the Hickman visit, and a lot about 
Rogers when they go there. 

So the salesmen are depending upon the edi 
torial rooms to give them full co-operation, which 
means using stories at the right time. The state 
news editor, receiving his pay from the man—the 
publisher—who also pays the circulation salesmen, 
obliges as much us possible, and the feature editor 
realizes his obligations. 

In a nutshell, the feature editoi 
need of material that is not only interesting but 
also helpful in the wav of circulation building. 

The wheel keeps moving: The editorial depart 
ment supplies the stories that push up the circula 
tion, and the higher the circulation the higher the 
advertising rates and the better results for the 
advertiser, 

Getting out a newspaper and selling it, and 
keeping it sold year after year, is plain business, 
and a realistic approach to the matter is necessary 
for the feature writer who wishes to market his 
stories dav after day or week after week. 

If at all possible, don’t write the feature editor; 
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call upon him and discuss his needs for features . . . 
features aimed at the circulation territory, He 
keeps up to the minute with the activities of the 
circulation department, and he knows exactly where 
to “put on the steam.” If you are a fair writer, 
can dig up subjects with ease, and if you like 
people and have more than average curiosity, the 
feature editor will welcome you with Open arms 
with checks in them. As long as he gives the read- 
ers good features, ted up with circulation promo- 
tion, he can be certain of his job and may rate a 
raise now and then. Therefore, a good feature 
writer amounts to his best friend. 

What about subjects? 

Once vou get the “hang” of subject finding, 
and it’s just a process, the problem will be one of 
selection and not eternal hunting. And don’t be 
content with an average subject. There are enough 
splendid subjects running around to last years. 
Why bother with an average subject when it is not 
any harder to write an article with far better ma- 
terial? 

A jim-dandy subject sells the article itself, be- 
cause the feature editor knows that the readers will 
be interested in it; and, anyway, he certainly does- 
n't want any of the opposition papers to beat him 
to the story. 

Personalities go over best... city and com- 
munity leaders women in the limelight . . 
stories behind achievements handicaps who 
are doing good jobs successes from small starts 

superlatives in various fields . . . children and 
youths doing things out of the ordinary. 

Humanize the stories, fill them with ancedotes, 
and let loose with a barrage of quotes. Pack the 
features with verbs of action. Whenever possible, 
show progress, for this will appeal to the people 
in the community where the subject resides. You 
have got to be a great booster of those communities 
in which the newspaper circulates. 

Incidentally, when vou boost a community or 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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By CHARLES CARSON 


American radio is commercial. When a program 
gets on the air and stays there, it means two things: 
first, that the stuff is entertaining, and second, that 
the Juan Doe Soap Company has an item called 
Slippery Suds which it wants to sell, and you as a 
writer are selling it. Thus, the program demand 
stems from the sponsor's end, not from a writer 
with a beautiful script. 

If writers had their way about radio, no doubt 
it would be elevated to a higher cultural level, for 
the obvious reason that there is no other direction 
it could go. But writers are not the people who 
get programs on the air; they are merely folks who 
must be hired—and at handsome figures, I might 
add—to sell Slippery Suds. 

I did script for Mirandy, the Ozark character, 
for three years before she went on N.B.C.’s National 
Farm « Home Hour. One day we were checking a 
script idea she had presented, and when I protested 
that it was too fresh off the cob, she said, “I know, 
Charles. /i’s corny, but it’s commercial.” Her argu- 
ment was final and irrefutable. 1 have never for 
gotten it. 

Now, let’s go behind the scenes and follow a 
radio program from the inception of its demand 
to the show’s production on the air. As I said, it 
begins with the sponsor. . . 

The Board of Directors of the Juan Doe Soap 
Company is in session, and the fiscal year’s adver- 
tising budget is being discussed. Members of the 
Board don't do the actual advertising; they merely 
decide how much money should be appropriated 
for that purpose, business trends being whatever 
they are. They do not distribute the funds to 
various advertising media, but merely make the ap- 
propriation in a lump sum. 

Now, the Board’s responsibility is ended, and 
the boys retire to an adjacent refreshment parior. 
The next day we find the problem in the lap of 
the corporation’s advertising manager. He doesn't 
know any more about radio production than the 
Board knows, but he has some figures before him. 

It is his business to allocate advertising funcs 
where they will bring the best returns, and if there 
is anything in the previous year’s record to point 
up radio as a growing medium for advertising, 
more money will be appropriated for that depart- 
ment. Actually, trends of this kind (when they 
exist) can be traced back to the fact that house- 
wives are listening to more washboard dramas and 
reading fewer magazines. But the advertising man 
ager isn’t 100 concerned about causes; his judgment 
is based on the results indicated by figures he has 
at hand. 

At this point you may have visions of the adve1 
tising manager out shopping for a radio writer to 
do the show. That is your idea, not his. He takes 


the whole business to an advertising agency, whose 
business it is to peddle soap (or anything that is 
sold) via the airwaves. Each large agency has a 
radio department, and it may be added that each 
agency has its own radio specialty. Some handle 
big national shows, while others (usually of smaller 
caliber) take only local stuff. Some decline to take 
on anything requiring elaborate production, pre- 
ferring simple fare such as newscasts. However, 
that is the ad manager’s headache, so let’s not worry 
over it—yet. 

When the show gets going, the sponsor usually 
does not interfere, notwithstanding the “informa- 
tion” that has been handed us by experts such as 
Frederic Wakeman. Any sponsor who has had the 
good sense to nurture a corporation into maturity 
isn't likelv to go off his base and get hallucinations 
about being an impresario. He has ordered the 
agency to sell Slippery Suds. If the agency sells 
Slippery Suds, everything is okeh. If not, there 
must be an accounting to the sponsor. No matter 
how many criticisms are made of the quality of 
the broadcast, you may be sure that if it stays on 
the air it is selling the goods. 

That, my literary comrade, is what makes you 
a radio writer—your ability to sell soap! If you 
sel] it, you're a good writer, and if you don’t—well, 
let’s not go into that. 

Now, the agencv has the account. What hap- 
pens next? A writer comes along—you come along. 
You have a lovely program, of course. Every writer 
has a lovely program. But how much soap will it 
sell? Will it appeal to the average housewife, who 
buys 959%, of all the soap for the Great American 
Home? If so, is it light enough in tone, flexible 
cnough in structure and slow enough in tempo to 
allow her to vacuum the carpet and shell the peas 
while she listens? It may be corny as all get-out, 
but don’t worry—such features usually are. 

What I am trying to get across is the fact that 
a show doesn’t get on the air merely because a 
writer thinks of a novel idea and then finds some- 
one who likes it so much he is fascinated and buys 
it. The paying show gets on the air because some- 
body has soap (or a sister commodity) to sell, and 
you come along and show him you can get people 
to listen while the selling is done. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Author & Journalist 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


The usefulness of this column seems assured by 
the mounting number of questions asked by read- 
rs. With answers to only a few questions possible 
ach month, I can hardly keep up with the demand 
upon this space. However, if readers whose ques- 
fions have not been answered here will continue 
0 be patient, I hope to get to all problems of 
ommon interest—and also to receive still other 
juestions from many of you. 

1. Mr. Fred Reinstein, director of the National 
Literary Agency in Washington, was kind enough 
to question my remarks on plays versus novels in 
this column for October. Specifically he replied 
o my remark that “the present cut in the numbe1 
#f novels published indicates at least a temporary 
lecline in the usual selling advantages accorded the 
10vel.”’ 

Mr. Reinstein says in a letter dated October 25, 
1949, “While it is true that the first nine months 
of 1949 show a drop of 23 titles from the same 
period in 1948, I am quite certain that book pub 
lishers will agree with me that the drop is owing 
10t to the policies of the publishers—but to the 
fact that they believe it is more difficult today to 
pet the fiction manuscripts they want. 

“Book editor after book editor claims that the 
alibre of fiction submitted today is lower than 
ie likes and that he finds it very difficult to 
»btain high-class novels. As Bobbs-Merrill told 
ime, we have to charge more for the novel today 
and we feel we should give the buyer more for 
his money. At no time in the recent past has the 
lemand for good fiction books been greater. ‘This 
is the truth even though it may seem to many that 
he novels that do get published are hardly ex- 
eptional . . . This situation, the poor quality of 
iction, is just as true in the magazine field. From 
he top slicks all the way down to the pulps the 
-ditors are crying for better stories . . . New writers 
in any field of fiction should be encouraged these 
lays because the markets are wide open for the 
good manuscript.” 

With much that Mr. Reinstein says I can 
leartily agree. However, my remark about the 
‘present cut in the number of novels published” 
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was not based on the same time period as Mr. 
Reinstein’s. The large cut in the number of novels 
published came in 1948; during that period, as | 
remarked in my article on “Publishing in 1949” 
for last year’s forecast issue of A&J, the number 
of novels puolished in 1948 declined 288 in eleven 
months, or more than 15°; the further decline was 
small in 1949. as Mr. Reinstein indicates. 

I could possibly agree with Mr. Reinstein that 
this drop was not due “to the policies of the pub- 
lisher”; the difficulty is to prevent some quibbling 
over the term “policies.” I am quite certain that 
publishers would like to have kept going without 
the cut, but the cut was forced primarily by two 
factors, the decline in fiction sales in 1946-1948, a 
decline which affected novels all along the line, 
from the top sellers to the lowest sellers, and which 
particularly affected the tremendous rush of the 
poorer examples of “popular” historical and other 
fiction; and the increased costs of publishing. Thus 
editorial “policies” were affected strongly by the 
economic “policies” of the firms, and the cut set in. 

The cut was substantial, and the swing upward 
has not as yet begun. What it means, then, is that 
during the last two years between 250 and 350 per- 
sons, each year, have not placed novels which they 
might have placed were publishing “policies” and 
conditions the same as those which governed ac- 
ceptances in 1946. A similar number will miss, on 
the same standard, during each subsequent year 
until the trend sets the other way, if it ever does. 

The novels which were cut out from acceptance 
were those which the publishers thought would not 
achieve a sale financially satisfactory. Among those 
novels were, fortunately, many of the imitative 
kind which had tended to glut the market for 
popular ficlion and aroused the apathy of book- 
sellers and buyers alike. Among them, too, may well 
have been the promising early work of a writer 
with great potentialities. It is difficult to assess 
this matter, for no one has seen all the manuscripts 
which were left without a publisher, and the pub- 
lishers are keenly aware of this problem. But the 
possible loss may have been considerable. 1 doubt 
that we can ever know, certainly. 

These figures indicate, at least, that a writer 
with a novel has a somewhat smaller chance to 
place his work than he had two and three years 
ago—but only if that novel is likely to be regarded 
by the publishers as having a small potential sale, 
either because it is inferior or imitative work 01 
because it has a small market, whether quality o1 
not. If a writer has a novel of a good potential 
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TIPS FROM OUR READERS 


REPLENISHING THE 
CUPBOARD 


By SHIRLEY POLLOCK 


My six year old Susie tossed the afternoon mail 
in my lap. I thanked her casually before I noticed 
that one of the large envelopes had been torn 
open. 

“Susie, how come?” [ asked. 

“Oh, I opened that one,” she replied nonchalant- 
ly. 

“But, darling, you shouldn't open other people's 
mail!” 

“I know, Mommie, but it’s just one of those 
letters you wrote to yourself. That doesn’t count, 
does it?” 

I suppose my writing will be cubby-holed like 
that for the rest of my life. It never can be more 
than a spare-time occupation, for even when the 
three little girls are grown, won't IT still be the 
minister's wife with a thousand and one church 
and civic activities crowding my calendar: 

Indeed, 'm not complaining! I’ve sold what I 
have as a result of my every day family and com- 
munity living. The two go hand in hand as com- 
panionably as lovers. Writing is an engrossing 
creative tonic that gives me a wholesome balance. 
My home and children, my city and church, yes, 
and even my dog give me the “I was there, wasn’t 
1?” material. 

Although I'm just a part timer, I find my mental 
cupboard needs replenishing almost as often as my 
kitchen larder. And so that it might never be 
bare, I have systematically tried to keep it  re- 
stocked. How? 

First, I have tried to identify myself with the 
nearest writer’s club that would have me. My 
present source of greatest stimulation or prodding 
is a fortnightly Creative Writing Group. ‘There's 
nothing like this candid criticism of fellow writers 
to keep me both humble and exalted. It’s the only 
woman's socicty I have known that can meet for 
four evening hours without gossiping. We give full 
play to woman’s craving to talk by talking about 
ourselves, Our sales, and Our four-star dreams. It’s 
give and take in the raw. It’s a purging that any 
writer needs to save him from growing rank. 
(Either meaning, as preferred.) 

Another method of keeping my cupboard full is 
through continual study, either locally or by cor- 
respondence. During the war years, | indulged in 
a night school writer’s course. Vll admit I was 
disappointed in the actual class sessions, but the 
contacts with other students, an occasional idea 
aired, even the routine of attendance added up to 
an intangible lift toward better production on my 
part. 

I've also enlisted in two correspondence courses. 
The first was on filler writing. This turned out 
to be a rather expensive criticism of ten submitted 
fillers and a listing of possible markets for them. 
I've sold only three, but what T learned through 
that initial contact: with a mimeographed study 
course launched me in the writing field. 

Now Tam occupied with a very extensive short 
story course that already has more than paid for 
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itself by added sales I have made through the new 
techniques learned. You can't possibly have a 
Mother Hubbard cupboard while you are digging 
for a professional critic. 

Then I am also convinced that no writer can 
afford to go without at least one writer's magazine 
to buoy up his spirits. I've tried them all and 
recommend “The Author and Journalist’ as tops 
no soft soap intended, either. It’s professional with- 
out losing the common touch. The Handy Market 
List is just that—handy. 

My writer's cupboard is kept full by daily jot 
lings, too, Even when twenty-four hours pass with 
out any time for real writing, I steal minutes to 
jot down a subject, a description, a newly-coined 
phrase. My ideas are most prolific while I'm iron 
ing, so I keep cards and pencil handy. 

And if I didn’t jot down the funny little ex 
pressions. the perpetual questions, and the wild 
tales of the youngsters as they happen, my family 
articles would be minus both humor and_ loca 
color, Like the other evening when four-year old 
Bonnie returned from the Community House movie 
and I asked her if she had been a good girl. 

“Oh, yes. I was a good girl, Mommie. I jus 
let my tears cry when the guns went bang, bang!’ 

It's fine if you can sit down and write in ¢ 
despondent style when you are feeling on top of 
the world; that takes real artistry. Until I cay 
depend upon myself to produce like that—shedding 
tears, laughing like a clown at the flit of a though 
—LIl stick to my everyday jottings to Keep my cup 
board full. 


SHIFTING GEARS 
By PAT FEY 


Once upon a time writing was fun. [ wrot¢ 
what pleased when I pleased. just aimed t 
make enough to ease the strain of higher food cost 
on the budget. [ was satisfied with S10.20 extra % 
month. One month T made 549 in two days anc 
quit writing until the budget pinched again. Ther 
were many zero months when IT did not write ¢ 
line because I had no urgent need tor a few ext 
doHars. 

Now writing is a grim business. [| support my 
self and my young son. I devote no more time l 
making $200 a month than I did to making $20 
Once | sold 50 fillers in 18 months. Now L sel 
almost twice that number every month. 

How does one shift from low to high speed 
By changing working habits. 

I talked my grocer out of four empty baby foo 
cartons. I lugged them home, cut off the flaps 
reinforced the inside partitions with brown krat 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
smaii, fine editions 

for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 
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ape, glued the boxes together and set them on 
nd on my desk. 96 little pigeonholes 254" x 254" 

41%," stared me in the face. 

I know over 300 markets for fillers. I) picked 
the 96 that thought offered the steadiest 
narkets and wrote the names on little stickers. 
Each sticker was glued to the bottom edge of a 
vigeonhole. 

I bought 30c worth of 3 x 5 scratch pads, 
Sharpered a dozen pencils, and cleaned my apart- 
ment. [ went through all the drawers, pulled 

verything out of the closet, and peeked in every 
box and suitcase. I was looking for ideas, for those 
Vagrant notions that had come to me at odd mo 
ments and been jotted down on anything handy 
such cancelled checks, doctors’ prescriptions, 
margins of magazines, old manuscripts, and rent 
receipts, and then mislaid. Every unsold idea 1 
turned up was written down on a separate sheet of 
8 x 5 and popped into the pigeonhole of the most 
likely market. Any idea for which there was no 
logical market went in the waste basket. If I 
found a rough draft that had possibilities, I rolled 
t up and stuffed it into a cubbyhole. As I worked 

kept thinking up new ideas. Each was written 
fon a single sheet and promptly assigned to a market. 

When [ was finished, 1 knew how many ideas 
I had on hand and to what markets I was to send 
them. In the past I had made 60°7 of my total 
Sale to Popular Science and Popular Mechanics. 
Now when I sit down to work [ look at those pigeon- 
holes first. If there are six or more ideas in either 
hole, | work them up and mail them out. 

In the past 26°% of my sales had been jokes. 
After I work up my kinks and hints, | work on 
jokes. Since each joke idea is already assigned to 
a market, it is a simple task to slant it for that 
market as I type it. If I have any time left after 
the jokes, J} work om anvthing else that strikes my 
fancy. 

No longer do T sit down at my desk wondering 
what to do next. IT don’t have to ruffle through 
piles of odds and ends looking for an idea to write 
up. I don’t let myself be sidetracked into spending 
days polishing up a little gem that will only bring 
a dollar. I don’t let myself do half a dozen rough 
drafts for different articles and finish of 
them. If by the time I have reached the second 
page, a rough draft refuses to jell, 1 throw it away. 
If it sounds good, T begin typing my finished manu 
script after I finish a page of rough draft. “That 
way I make any changes while they are still fresh 
in my mind. 

I have learned to discipline myself and my 
writing to my financial profit, but I have lost 
something, too. IT have to hurry my ideas too 
much. Tam rarely satisfied with them, but T can 
not take time to let them age. I throw away ideas 
that would require too long to work up, discard 
ideas for markets other than the ones con 
centrating on at the time, and I have lost my zest 
for discovering new markets and trying to. sell 
them. Once I sent contributions to Reader's 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


| have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. |! may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your raw 
material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


~~ 


Sick of rejects? 


February, 1950 


Digest before TI made a sale. Now [ would probably 
iry four times and quit, to concentrate on less 
difficult markets. I do my best to please the editors, 
but IT have to be realistic about what my best is. 

As I say, writing isn’t fun any more. It is a 
grim business. 


TOPPING OLD TIMERS 
By BESS POWERS JOHNSON 


\ short while ago, I was employed by a local 
weekly newspaper, when a human skeleton was 
unearthed in the county. T was sent to cover the 
story. Undoubtedly it was an Indian skeleton be- 
cause of the articles found in the grave. L learned 
the facts from the Sheriff's office and the men 
who found it, but curiosity wouldn't let me stop 
there. [contacted all the “old timers” to be found, 
I read history, | went to the place myself, and fi- 
nally produced a short: interesting news item for 
my employer. 

My notes, gathered from the first settlers of the 
county, gave proof of an Indian burying ground on 
the site of the grave. This led to more interviews 
with first: settlers, more history reading of local 
events, and finally I wrote a lengthy article. My 
employer snapped it up; it was reprinted by several 
other local papers. 

But from the notes gathered from those “old 
timers,” | have written three lengthy articles, which 
sold to Naylor and Company and were printed in 
Epic-Century Magazine. “The Legend of Seminole, 


NO, | DON’T WEAR A SHROUD! 
But | do ghosting that stands out! Just completed 
three stories for a professional writer in Oklahoma, 
also three for a gentleman in California. When they 
ask for three in a row | must have something on the 
ball, eh pal? Write for particulars if you want a 
professionally-written story! 
Cc. C. WAGGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 


20 Ib. Corrasable Bond. Carbon copy. 
1060 words. 15c¢ per finished page. 
at once, or 3c stamp brings information 
with Sample Sheet. 
MARIE ADAMS 
1612 High Street Des Moines, lowa 


aqramrmar. 
60s per 


Send mss 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles serials .. . series 
Now I'm teaching it 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Texas,” “A Texas Cocklebur,” and “A Human 
Skeleton and Cedar Lake.” I have enough notes 
in my files to produce many, many more articles 
and short stories on many subjects. 

“Old timers” like to talk of yesteryears, and 
usually they give you information that has never 
been published. Prove this, as to dates and cir- 
cumstances, with the written history of your locality 
when possible, and use the material. Such material 
is not difficult to handle and sell. It will pay you 
well for your time. 


| CAN GET IT WHOLESALE 
By GEORGE E. JONES 


There’s a wealth of power—and a power of 
wealth—in your Uncle Sammy's three-cent postage 
stamp. I know. Conservatively, I’d say that fifty 
per cent of my published articles have been the 
result of mail order interviews. But—and it’s mag- 
nitudinous—a writer contemplating likewise must 
give the man with the check book material as color- 
ful as one of Carmen Miranda's chapeaus, as 
sparkling as a bottle of rare champagne. His copy 
must be as crackling crisp as a newly minted saw- 
buck, as fresh as the freckled faced smart aleck next 
door. 

There isn’t an editor in the business who wants 
to pick up a manuscript which leaves him as cold 
as a mother-in-law’s kiss. He can spot encyclopedic, 
warmed-up left-overs faster than the sleight-of-hand 
writer can filch them. 

Mine is no magic formula; I have nothing up 
my sleeve. Here’s how it works for me. Come on 
along. 

I haven’t seen a motorcycle race for more years 
than I can remember. But, through all the mist 
and haze, I’ve always retained a lively interest in 
sports. When Sports Parade hit the stands in 
April, the editor sent out an SOS for material. 1 
queried him about such a piece. Sure, he mailed 
back, he'd be interested. How about two features 
for his September issue, in fact. 

Quick as that, I mailed a letter to the secretary 
of the American Motorcycling Association in Colum 
bus, Ohio, requesting the latest material on the 
sport. And, how about some good action shots, 
huh? I find that good pictures, while they might 
not bind a sale, certainly don’t hinder its chances. 
The secretary sent me a bundle of material, mostly 
about the annual 200-:mile championship race held 
at Daytona Beach. There were several action shots 
enclosed. 

I got busy, turning out 1,500 words of copy. 
“Handlebar Hotfoot” was the result. The editor 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My puonils rank tops in magazine and volume nublica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poctry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constonrtl:. 

For 25 years | have taught poets, versifiers, sonq- 
writers how to perfect and get the fullest returns from 
their verse, including my work as instructor in vers fi 
cation at New York University and William and Mary 
College. Most of my work with private pupils, rang 
ing from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done 
by correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Diction- 
ary ($3.60), Complete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and 
Poets’ Handbook ($1.60) are now standard. Why nea- 
lect longer the many profits from versification- Write 
today; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 

BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 


had set a two week deadline, so I had to rush with 
the other article, a piece on greyhound racing. 

I airmailed a letter to the publicity director at 
the West Flagler Kennel Club, in Miami, Florida 
who is a friend of several winter seasons spent in 
Florida. By return airmail, special delivery, he sent 
me a dozen action shots. I wrote to the State Racing 
Commission in Tallahassee, asking for latest figures 
on attendance, mutuel handle, and other pertinent 
data. I sent a letter to a greyhound owner in 
California. He told me what he knew about the 
defeat of the greyhound proposition out there. 
queried the editor of Coursing News, official publi 
cation for greyhound owners, and received a com 
plimentary copy. Out of all this correspondence 
I was able to build a 2,000 word article, “To The 
Dogs,” beat the deadline by one day and wai 
for the check. 

It came, for both articles, with both of my 
features in the September isue. Two feathers in 
my literary bonnet—two bylines in one issue. What's 
more, Kidwell, the editor, wants any good stuff I 
can send him for future issues. It pays to be kind 
to the hand that feeds you. 

Farm Quarterly, a lavishly illustyrated maga 
zine, had just made its bow. I always ho; 
onto the new magazines because, invariably, the 
editor is in need of material. R. J. McGinnis, its 
editor, was no exception; he needed stuff. § 
quizzed him about a story on Karakul sheep, the 
black sheep from which broadtail, caracul ane 
Persian lamb furs are produced. We batted a few 
letters back and forth until we got in line ot 
exactly what he wanted. 
and me, I had never seen a 


Between you 
But I did happen to know 


Karakul sheep. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘You are the first agent—who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went off 
on a tangent with beautiful theories, none of which 
were practical.” *(name on request) 

Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels and plays, $10.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, ‘’To 

The New Writer.” 


‘NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 


Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-3 Independence Eldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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| 
it Want to Contact 
— 


Karakul sheep rancher in California. From him 
I received the technical data I needed. Inasmuch 
as the article was to be a “how-to,” so that the 
reader upon completing the story could go out and 
buy himself a buck and two ewes and set himself 
up in business, it had to ring of truth. I wrote 
to the Karakul Fur Sheep Registry in Friendship, 
Wisconsin. I wrote to Washington; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sent me reports. All this grist 
went into the mill. Out of it came a 5,000-word 
article, which appeared in the Spring ‘47 issue of 
Farm Quarterly. 

About this time I read an item somewhere of 
the Chinchilla, the little fur bearing rodent with 
the fabulous price on its head. I selected Coun- 
try Book as a_ possibility. The editor was  re- 
ceplive to my suggestion. Immediately upon get- 
ling the go-ahead I wrote to an editor in Cali- 
fornia. I had done some writing for him. He 
steered me into a Chinchilla rancher living in Den- 
ver. The rancher enclosed circulars on the care 
and feeding of Chinchillas, their habits, price, 
origin, and accompanied this with a nice selection 
of photos. 

The published article must have sounded con- 
vincing not only to the editor, but to several readers 
as well. I received half a dozen letters requesting 
further information on how a man or a maiden 
with money could get into this profitable sideline. 


I saw my first chinchillas two years after I had 
written the article. They were being displayed in 
a store window. 


In “Dead Men’s Empire,” an article of mine 
which appeared in .44 Western (205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.), I wrote about a 
western town I had never heard of until the 
Barstow, California, Chamber of Commerce sent 
me literature on old ghost towns in the Mojave 
Desert. But I gave the piece the old convincer- 
gore running knee-deep down the alkali-covered 
street, Joe Simpson staggering out of Red Dog 
Saloon clutching his guts, splattering lead. 

I was able to parlay all this material into a 
half dozen western fact articles, for Big Book 


Western, Fifteen Western Tales, and Star Western 
of the Popular Publications chain. 

Had I been west? Four times, but not to the 
places I had written about. 

I noticed an item in our local newspaper right 
after the war. A disabled veteran, dissatisfied with 
the hand the army had given him, developed one 
of his own, then began manufacturing them for 
other amputees. All I had to work on was the 
veteran’s name, and his hometown. I wrote a let- 
ter, saying I was interested in his story as a feature 
for a magazine. He mailed me the details gladly, 
in a three page letter. 

I pumped life into the facts and was able to 
make an appealing story. “A Hand For A Hand’ 
was the result. Veterans Magazine took it, 
and the editor set some kind of a record for 
promptness for I was cashing a check within three 
days. 

This gives you a rough idea. A_ three-cent 
postige stamp, a few kind words, return postage, 
a promise of a copy of the magazine in which the 
article will appear, and many, many thanks do 
the trick. 

But don’t get the impression that this mail 
order angle is all b «+ and skittles. I'm not batting 
1,000 per cent with » stuff. Does Otto Graham 
hit “pay dirt’ every time he flips the pigskin? No, 
chums, he doesn’t. When that happy day comes 
I'll probably have a ten percenter handling my 
entire output. What I did say is that half of my 
published stuff comes from mail order interviews. 
The other half is in-the-flesh interviews for sports 
articles, travel sketches and profiles, which keeps 
me in short brews, and petrol in the new Mercury, 
to run down stories. 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES WANTED 


Nearly 200 publications are now buying Short-Short Stories 
—some of them paying high prices. My streamlined 
Course of Instruction has helped many non-professional 
writers to write and sell this type of fiction. If you 
hav2 some writing ability, | can show YOU how to do 
so. Write for full particulars and easy terms 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


“SPLENDID!” Says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 
Two of My Ghosted Books 

Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales Offer 
in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as Maga- 
zine editor, successful free lance, critic and pub- 
lisher. Author of “The Day of the Brown 
Horde” and numerous other books, short stories, 
articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 

stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief criti- 
cism, Or suggestion of further work, separate fee 
to be arranged. Books $5. 
My technical books ‘Writing for a Living’ (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.50; to Publish Profitably’’ 
(paper) $1.00, “Atomic Short Story Technique” 
(paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


$500 for Best Ideas in 500 Words 


on 
The Book | Should Like 


To Write 
Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each. 
Deadline June 1; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 


CONFERENCE 
July 10 to 16, 1950, Chicago 


Several thousand dollars in prizes for short 
stories, articles, poetry, plays, novel out- 
lines, junior fiction. Send no Mss. except 
according to rules for contest. 
Free pre-Conference criticism of Contest 
manuscripts. 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Suite 540 A, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. 


February, 1950 


Mr. Lee C. Hickey is the new editor of E/ks 
Magazine, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mr. Roy L. Stevens, publisher of Drive-Inn 
Restaurant and Highway Cafe Magazine, 1850 S. 
Manhattan PI, Los Angeles 6, California, reports 
that he is temporarily out of the market due to 
lack of sufficient advertising. 


A note from Baptist Leader, 1701-1703 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 

“In anticipation of a larger magazine, we have 
accepted more manuscripts than we can currently 
publish, now that economies have dictated a re 
duced number of pages. 

“At present a backlog of manuscripts takes care 
of the needs of Baptist Leader for the next ten 
months. 

“With the passing of months this surplus supply 
will be reduced and Baptist Leader will again be 
in the open market.” 


Harrison Publications, 201 West 52nd Street. 
New York 19, report that they too are overstocked 
at present. 


Mary FE. Monze of the editorial office of The 
American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
advises: “Our schedules are complete for many 


months ahead, and we do not wish to obligate ou 
selves further at this time. Thus, we are unable 
at present to consider manuscripts.” 


Furniture World, 127 Fast 3lst Street. New York 
City 16, over the signature of Helen McEntvyre. 
reports, “We seldom use material other than staff 
material, or contributions from the Far West, 
where our circulation is very limited.” 


Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal Street, Boston 
10, Mass., Edited by Henry Lyman, advises that 
the publication is devoted to salt water sport fish 
ing along the Atlantic seaboard from Maine through 
North Carolina, and stories concerning other areas 
can not be used, Reports are prompt, and rates 
depend on material but average around 114c on 
publication. 


The American Photographic Publishing Com 
pany has moved to 607 Guardian Bldg., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. This firm publishes the magazine, American 
Photography, as well as many books on the same 


subject. Rates are from toc up, on publication 
Mr. D. Purchase usually handles manuscripts 
The firm was formerly located at 353 Newbury 


Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


At Fiction House, 670-5th Ave.. New York 19 
note the following changes: 

Jerome Bixby has replaced Joe Callahan as edi 
tor of Jungle Stories, Two Western, and Frontier 
Stories. Mr. Bixby has also replaced Paul L. Payne 


as editor of Planet Stories and Action Stories. 
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Audubon Magazine, official publication of the 
National Audubon Society, is now paying for arti- 
cles and photographs, for the first time in the 50- 
year history of the magazine. 

John k. 
House, 1000 Fifth 
cerning his needs: 


‘Terres, managing editor, at’ Audubon 
Ave., New York 28, writes con- 


“Published bimonthly, we average about seven 
full-length articles of 1500 to 2500 words in each 
issue, for which payment ranges from S15 to $75. 
We pay $3 each for the one-time use of photo- 
graphs; S10 for the cover picture. Photographs with 
articles are desirable, but not necessary. 

“No fiction or poetry. Prefer writers to query 
first on article subjects. Articles must’ be about 
birds, mammals plants, insects, wildlife conserva- 
tion and its relation to forest, soil and other natural 
resources. Articles about wild pets are desirable, 
but not about domestic animals (cats, dogs, live- 
stock, cte.); wild animals and their relationships 
to each other and to their environment; life his- 
tories reports on animals, either from field research 
or study; personalized bird or other animal bi- 
ographies; wildlife of a particular region; articles 
on local wildlife conservation projects; picture 
story or illustrated-text story (animal tracks, ma- 
rine life, birds, flowers, ete.) ; biographical sketches 
of living naturalists are particularly destrable; ‘how- 
to-do’ articles on wildlife photography, establishing 
sanctuaries, community forests, school nature pro- 
jects, personal experience article bird-at 
tracting (supplving food, water, planting cover, 
birdhouses) . 

“Payment on acceptance. Report within two o1 
three weeks.” 


A new trade journal, Art in Flowers: The Floral 
Design Monthly, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York |, desires the following listing: Feature arti- 
cles of interest to retail florists and greenhouses 
only. Length, to 1500 words. Sales promotion ideas 
for fillers. No payment. Winifred Carrier, Editor. 


Stories is in need of short stories, not 


\frican jungle. 


Jungle 
novelettes, of the 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial 


experience qualifies me to give 
expert assistance with = short 
stories and novels. | em helping 
other writers make sales—I! can 
help YOU make sales! 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 
Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juve- 
nile Magazines — and Writing 
Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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Baseball Stories, edited by Jack O'Sullivan, is 
bought up for the present. 

Wings, the air pulp at Fiction House, has been 
discontinued. 

Frontier Stories no longer needs novels of 22,000 
words; the market is for short stories 2500-9500 and 
novelettes 10,000-15,000. 

Lariat Story Magazine has changed from a bi 
monthly to a quarterly. It needs 10,000-15,000 
worders at present. 


Howard Browne has replaced Raymond A. Pal 
mer as editor of the Ziff-Davis pulps, Fantastic Ad- 
venture, Amazing Stories, and Mammoth Western. 
The address is 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 

Mr. Browne reports that none of the magazines 
now want novels longer than 40.000 words. 


Iwo magazines, Blue Ribbon Western and Com 
plete Cowboy Novel Magazine, have been suspend 
ed at Columbia Publications, Inc., 241 Church 
St.. New York 13. 

At Columbia, Sports Fiction has changed from 
five times per year to bi-monthly publication. Both 
Real Western Stories and Famous Western are ovei 
stocked on novelettes at present. 


Address for Trailways Magazine is now 135 So. 
LaSalle St.. Chicago 3. The needs are for articles 
2000 to 2500, rather than 1500, which describe 
places and things of interest to the traveler and 
vacationer in the U.S. Articles should be accom 
panied by 15 to 20 8x10 glossy photos. Trailways 
Magazine also buys 4x5 and larger kodachromes for 
use on the cover, 


AFTERGLOW 


by Margaret A. Bartlett 


The beloved editor of A&J collected her 
poems of a lifetime upon the eve of her 
death. Readers of A&J and of M.A.B.’s 
column “‘Mostly Personal’ will recognize in 
the poems the intimate friendliness and 
warm intelligence they have long known. 
As a tribute to Mrs. Bartlett, the publishers 
of AFTERGLOW are extending their specia! 
offer to readers of A&J. Fora limited time, 
the coupon below will bring this book at 
the price of $2.00 per copy rather than the 
published price of $2.50. 


Sace Bcoks, Inc. 

1716 View Point Road 

Golden 4, Colorado 

Please send me copies of AFTERGLOW 
by Margaret A. Bartlett. These books are ordered 
at the special price of $2.00 offered to A&J 
readers. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Here’s How Palmer 
Students are Doing 


. . « How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 
Graduate Now Leading Author 
A. F. Van Vogt, one of the 
all-time greats in science fiction, 
author of five published books, 


writes: “The Palmer Course is 
excellent. It was a milestone in 
mv career.” 
New Writer Succeeds 

“After only six lessons [ sold 
my first article, then re-wrote 
it and sold it to another pub- 
lication, and recently adapted it 
for a third. Thanks to Palmer 
for help and encouragement.”- 
N. Halburnt, Knoxville, 
Penn. 
Can‘t Keep Up With Sales 

“T had never written a line 
before starting the Palmer 
course. vet started to market 
inv articles after the first les- 
sons. Now can't write fast 
enough to keep up with sales 
of my articles.’—Hugh G. Jar- 
man, Montreal. 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at Home 

Fo help vou “cash in” on your opportunities as 
« writer, we will send vou free our 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Packed with 
useful information, this book tells about casily- 
reached) markets; suggests ideas and sources of 
material to write about; answers many questions 
about writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete de- 
tails of our unique honre-study plan, endorsed by 
famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book, You may read it and lay it aside-——or 
it mav be worth real money to vou. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of | 0.24 
Authorhip, Since 1917 | tor 


Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-20 
Hollywood 28, California 
FREE 
BOOK 


Veterans 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycumore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-20 

Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” which explains how | may in- 
erease ney income from writing. This is confi- 
lential. No salesman will call 

Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


City Zone State 


scores of stories and novelettes, 


Check here (_ ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
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It has been reported to me that many writers 
feel that it is unethical “to do a ghost article.” 
As for myself, ll admit that during my earlier 
years in general magazine writing, I was much 
prejudiced against any form of the ghosted article. 
And today, even after having sold many of such 
articles to trade and class publications, I still be- 
lieve that there are grounds for strong arguments 
on both. sides. 

As I understand it, this is the basic question: 
Does the writing or the publication of a ghosted 
article represent either an unethical or an unfail 
practice? 

Admittedly, this question is highly controver- 
sial among writers. Hence it is not my purpose, 
in this article, either to condemn or to defend 
ghost writing. Rather, I shall try only to under- 
stand the “why” of the extensive publication of 
ghost articles by editors; and also the “how” of 
their preparation by writers. 

Speaking first from the “why” viewpoint, my 
own present opinions on the subject doubtless have 
been colored by the fact that I, at several differ- 
ent times, have been an editor of a smal] maga- 
zine. And it has been my experience that an 
editor seldom does receive an article which, in its 
original form, will exactly fit his publication. 
Hence, after the necessary editorial revampings, 
if the article still does retain the writer's by-line, 
it may have been, in effect, largely ghosted for 
him. 

Again from the viewpoint of the editor of a 
trade journal, many of the articles submitted to 
him necessarily will be based on trade or techni- 
cal information given out by large companies 01 
trade associations. In many cases it will have re- 
quired patient effort on the part of a “local cor- 
respondent” to gain the release of the material for 
such an article, and in writing the article he na- 
turally must be given proper source credit. But from 
the viewpoint of the trade journal editor, the 
story which he will publish usually will have 
greater editorial value if it can be credited to (that 
is, ghosted for) the one company or industrial au- 
thority responsible for the release of this material; 
and especially if the material is at all technical. 

When an editor prints a technical article, he 
wants technical authority behind it. Naturally, an 
article which is topped by a name prominent in 
a busines circle or a trade will command a higher 
degree of reader interest. However, some editors 
today apparently are giving special attention to the 
possible ethical angle of the ghosted article. That 
is, the increasing practice of supplementing a 
ghosted name on an article by a “with” by-line 
which also will carry the name of the real writing 
author. Also, the increasing practice of planting 
the ghosted name at the top of the article without 
any “by”, thus presumably featuring this named 
person as the source of the facts used, but without 
any direct implication of article authorship. 


Putting the ““Ghost’”’ into Articles 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


My own personal evolution into ghost writing— 
or devolution, if you should prefer—came gradually 
through the years. First, as the youthful sub-editor 
of a small boosting magazine in a western state, 
I was visited one day by an aggressive young state 
official working for a reform state water law. His 
story of ‘the then exploitation of the state’s water 
resources sounded exciting; and I was able to get 
a so-called muck-raking article into a prominent 
magazine. The article was wholly my own writing, 
but it did closely embody the experience and the 
program of the state official; and I, in essence, 
thus became his ghost writer. 

Another experience came when I entered an 
article writing contest being staged by the com- 
mercial club of the state’s largest city. They of- 
fered a capital $1,000-prize for the one winning 
article, to be printed in an out-of-state publication 
and adjudged to be of greatest value in boosting 
the “resources” of the state. One of my articles, 
describing a dramatic railroad fight for the trans- 
portation control of a great “inland empire,” 
reached a New York magazine editor. He replied 
that the article would be acceptable if he could 
rewrite it. I agreed, on condition that I see final 
proof. When the proof of the rewrite came, it 
didn’t seem to me half as good as my original 
article; but I still was able to red-pencil or modify 
some of the most disliked parts. And the big prize 
actually was awarded—for an article in part ghosted 
for me! 

Then another ghosting step when I evolved to 
Chicago. My first big writing chance came when 
the editor of a then nationally prominent business 
magazine liked one of my article ideas, about the 
“employee suggestion system” of a large company. 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those of others. 
Up to $10.00 a day from each paper. American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 116, 1990 Como Ave., St. 
Paul 8, Minn. 


WE'LL PAY YOU $2... 


double your money back—if George Williams’ 
amazing FORMULA FOR WESTERNS for $1 
doesn’t help you sell! Users say his simplified 
“Complications Chart” alone is worth $10. Con- 
erete, Concise. Specific. “NO BULL.” 


Available now for only 50c—EASY 
FROM FILLERS. Lists 136 markets. 
tailed requirements. Limited printing. Hurry! 

POETS! SHORT-SHORT WRITERS! Sub- 
scribe to new talent discovery magazine of liter- 
ary world: “STORYETTE.” $50 in prizes! Free 
criticisms! Short-shorts and poems wanted, 2 
per year. (Get all 3 of above items for $3—save 
50c). Send cash, or order C.O.D. today from 
Clover Publishing Co., Dept. A-2, 1273 Westwood 
Rivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


MONEY 
Gives de- 


Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,50C words; 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$1 per 1,000 thereafter; 


novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 


Author: Technique Sells Short-Short, $2; Short-Short Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing Short-Short Story, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


P. O. Box 539 


Ocean City, New Jersey 


The Author & Journalist 


“But of course,” the editor stipulated, “the story 
will have to be rewritten under the by-line of the 
manager of their Employee Suggestion Depart- 
ment.” 

Next, a salaried job which included the whole- 
sale writing of for-free publicity articles to adver- 
tise the program of a national organization with 
a semi-humanitarian service to sell. It soon de- 
veloped that the trade journal editors whom | 
now contacted also mostly wanted ghosted articles, 
and it was my job to supply them. 

When I again jumped back into general free- 
lance writing, I likewise found that the editors 
of national trade and technical publications es- 
pecially wanted ghosted articles. That is, when 
this form of writing seemed the most effective 
way to expand the idea for a commissioned ar- 
ticle. And this statement is meant to imply that, 
in my present everyday writing, I often will not 
know at first whether a planned article either 
could be or should be ghosted. 

For instance, when I started recently to get 
an article about an important activity of a large 
company, I found that my chief source of infor 
mation was a technical expert in charge of a spe- 
cialized department. But he was overtopped by 
a “front” vice-president supposed to get all de- 
partment publicity glory. Hence my “source” knew 
that he couldn't personally sign a ghosted article. 
However, he adroitly let me know that he wouldn't 
object to being quoted directly in a straight third- 
person reporting article. 

In another recent instance, I found that the 
real traffic management expert with a large com 
pany was only a listed “assistant” to the nominal 
department head who soon would retire. Hence 
this expert could not talk at all directly about his 
own company problems. However, he did help me 
to develop a generalized ghosted article about the 
chief traffic problems for his entire industry, which 
of course indirectly included those of his own com- 
pany. When I submitted back my ghosted article, 
he surprised me by largely rewriting it, making 
the article much more emphatic than T had thought 
he would sanction. 

In some companies one must start with the 
Publicity or Public relations department; but it 
usually isn’t necessary to discuss whether or not 
the planned story should be ghosted. Also, a com 
pany department head often will be able directly 
to release the resultant article. For instance, once 
recently I was obliged to meet a rush deadline 
date; and my company source permitted me_ to 
hand-carry back the first rough draft of my ghosted 
storv. Thus, while he was reading and verbally 
commenting line-by-line on words and_ facts or 
point-of-view which he wanted modified, I made 
corrections on a second copy of the manuscript. 

Most often, with a small industrial company, 
the chicf information source for a feature article 
—whether ghosted or not ghosted—will be either 
the President or General Manager. For a_ larger 
company, it usually will be a top vice-president 
a department head or a company technical expert 

After it has developed, through my initial in 
terviews, that my article probably should be ghost 
ed, then I must tentatively pick out the most logi 
cal ghostee and get his consent. If a preliminary 
warm-up seems necessary, One possible step is to 
use clippings of some of my previously published 
locally ghosted articles, since they likely will in- 
clude names of persons he will know. When I 
do show such a name, I do not feel that it is a 
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discourtesy toward the ghostee. I usually will 
frankly say: “In writing this article I worked with 
Mr. X of XYZ Company. Just as if I were his 
personal secretary. And then I submitted the ar- 
ticle back for bis final corrections.” 

Also, | might further explain: “When I start 
out to get an article for my editor, I never know 
exactly what facts or conditions will turn’ up. 
Hence, not exactly how the article must be written. 
If possible, my editor usually likes to feature the 
name of the person most responsible for the in 
dustrial operations which I shall describe. This 
will make the article more personal and direct, 
and naturally of greater reader interest.” 

By this time, my desired ghostee usually will 
have revealed his own attitude, if he should be 
opposed to the ghosting plan. But if he hasn't 
yet made any direct response, [I can assume that 
he likely is favorable, but that his modesty has 
checked any open assent. But if I still have some 
doubt, another test is to ask directly for one of 
his pictures—“‘to be used with the article.” 

As an aid in getting material for a ghost article, 
I take notes on the technical terms and pithy say- 
ings from the ghostee. I may try also to get copies 
of his possible convention talks; and verbatim 
reports on convention discussions. And a look at 
his private file of newspaper and trade journal 
clippings, to indicate his special interests in trade 
and technical problems. Aiso, samples of the office 
forms he uses in his department; and a file of the 
setup and standards of his department, and_ possible 
new department standards being developed. 

When I submit back the first “rough” of my 
ghosted article, I make it emphatic to the ghostee 
that IT want him to feel free to make any desired’ 
changes, probably in pencil right on the manu- 
script. I ask him especially to check any technical 
or trade words that he wouldn't naturally use; and 
to expand any part of the article which he thinks 
isn’t strong enough. It has been my plan to get 
into the article many of his own language expres- 
sions, and also strong statements on his most posi- 
live views. In but few instances have such words 
or statements been cut or toned down by a ghostee; 
but they often have been toned up and expanded. 

As stated, I often personally take back the first 
rough copy of the ghosted article. Then I sit down 
with my “source”; and while he is talking I make 
line by line correction and improvement notes. 
Thus, in an hour's time, the article can be com- 
pletely discussed. Then I rewrite the article, edit- 
ing and polishing as I go, and mail back a carbon 
of this final revision. With it I send a brief note 
stating that 1 shall wait for one day before mail- 
ing the manuscript to my editor, to afford my 
source the opportunity to telephone to me any de- 
sired last minute changes. Usually, no telephone 
response; or maybe the change of only one or two 
words. 

In a ghosted article which will carry the name 
of an executive of an important company, little 
descriptive details on his business methods and his 
personal business philosophy will gain an impor- 
tance not possible in a straight news report from 
a “local correspondent.”” In general, it has been 
my experience that many editors of trade journals 
and technical publications definitely do like and 
want the ghosted type of article. Also I have found 
that, for some of my own assignments, this type of 
article has been the easiest and most effective form 
of writing. 

(Continued on Page 21) 


HOW TO SELL EVERYTHING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


persons in that community you “make a hit” with 
the readers and they, in turn, like the newspaper's 
city, so much so that they will want to visit the 
city more frequently. Therefore, they will patronize 
the stores of the city, a fact that will be appreci- 
ated by the newspaper's advertisers. And_ there's 
nothing like satisfied advertisers! 

It begins with the password “Circulation consci- 
ous.” 

A consideration of first importance is how 
profitable you can make your feature stories, which 
are total flops from a business standpoint if they 
don’t yield much after the expense items are ex- 
tracted. Your object is to keep down the overhead 
as much as possible and get the highest possible 
remuneration for your output. 

The trick of holding down the overhead is to 
draw several stories out of one visit to the cities 
in the circulation area of the newspaper. If you 
round up several stories in a single day and take 
a number of photographs for illustrations, you are 
on the filthy lucre side. 

Before you make a trip in your section, arrange 
visits with a number of cities and communities and 
make definite appointments for interviews with 
your subjects, so that you can work in as many 
interviews as possible without any conflict in time. 

First of all, know what you want to ask the 
people; beforehand jot down notes as reminders; 
and while you are interviewing obtain plenty of 
material, for it is far easier to cut your articles 
than to “pad” them. Besides, “padding” is a writing 
sin, and editors won't stand for it. 

If you are a spare-time writer, you can capita- 
lize upon Sunday and make your trips on that 
day. Even during pleasure rides on Sunday you 
can round up a batch of features, by “stopping, 
looking, and listening.” During vour travels you 
probably will bump into considerable material out 
of nowhere, if you are alert. Alertness and curiosity 
go hand in hard. 

You should remember that every person is not 
only a potential subject for a feature story, short 
or long, but can name several subjects for you. So 
you should talk with a great number of folks, the 
greater number the better, during your trips in 
quest of features. 

To spare yourself of transportation expense, 
you may accompany the circulation crews on their 
out-of-town trips for securing more subscribers. 
These men leave early in the morning and return 
late in the afternoon. In their calls from house 
to house they run into a heavy amount of feature 
stuff, and they would like to see it in’ print be 
cause it would aid their circulation cause. 

The idea is that a person will become a 
scriber, or will continue to subscribe, if he, or she. 
sees himself or his neighbors and friends “written 
up.” And this gives a newspaper a “friendly” and 
“newsy” atmosphere; in other words, the subscriber 
feels as if it is his newspaper. 

Fvery feature writer shoul! acquire the knack 
of photography, for a camera is worth its weight 
in gold for any writer engayed in the production 
of non-fiction, Editors pay well for pictures, which 
impart an enormous feeling of reality to the article. 
The old saying “Seeing is believing’ applies one 
hundred per cent in this case. 

In numerous instances the 


sub- 


photographs will 


bring more in payment than the writing itself, and 
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—this is important—an editor will take an_ illus- 
trated feature over a pictureless one that is better 
prepared. The difference is in the photographs 
... proper photographs, not just any pictures. 

Most newspapers maintain staff photographers, 
and if you work closely with the feature editor he 
will assign a photographer to go along with you 
and help you out in the way of pictures. Or while 
a photographer is in the area on another assign- 
ment, he may fill your pictorial needs. 

But your best bet is to run down a feature as soon 
as possible; if you wait, some other feature write 
may beat you to the draw. That is why it pays 
to round up a feature and turn it in to the feature 
editor p. d. q., all the more so if the story carries 
a news angle. 

By all means, employ a news angle if one is 
available, for the sake of increasing the salability 
of your material. Even in an historical article you 
might tie it in with current events, which may 
make the editor think he can not pass it up. 

A news angle to a feature would be an article 
dealing with a banker who has been elected presi- 
dent of the state bankers association or perhaps 
head of the national bankers association, as hap- 
pened in my state. His election to the position 
would be the news angle, while the feature would 
concern his rise to greatness in the financial world, 
likely against handicaps, or maybe his discussion of 
national and international finances. Another facet 
would be financial advice. While one article would 
be a biographical sketch, another could be a_per- 
sonality story. One more could be an account of 
his home life. 

To carry this further, one article could Le writ- 
ten for your local newspaper, another could be 
produced for a newspaper syndicate, One more 
could be fashioned for a trade journal, and _ still 
another could be turned out for a national maga- 
zine. All different articles, of Course. 

By this method you make several times as much 
money, but, remember, you must have a super 
duper subject, of far more than local interest. 
Paste this query above your typewriter: WHO 
HAS DONE SOMETHING? 

In order to facilitate your covering the circula- 
tion territory of a newspaper in your feature writ- 
ing, why not make yourself a notebook with a 
division for each city or community? List good 
subjects, with the addresses and the telephone 
numbers of the subjects as well as some facts about 
these persons. Also include news items about un- 
usual people and things that are tips for features. 

Let that be your reference book. 

Whenever you want a salable subject, or know 
you are going to be in a certain: territory, pull 
open the book and help yourself to a check! 


EXPERIENCE 


By J. Howarp Greatitoust 

I thought Td be a writer, 

And bolster up my pride; 

I'd learn the ways of mice and men 
By traveling far and wide. 


And now that I have journeyed much, 
I'm back at home to stay, 
To write about the things T knew 
Before I went away! 
The Author & Journalist 


ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


sale, his possibilities are no more limited than at 
any ime. As Mr. Reinstein points out, the editors 
of publishing houses and of magazines are always 
desiring more “good” work; and this “good” may 
be a judgment of value for a market or it may be 
a judgment of quality of the work. 

2. Some editors are reported in Market Lists as 
practicing the release of supplementary rights. Does 
an author have to request such release in order to 
get ut? 

I am indebted to Mr. David Raffelock, my co- 
editor of AX] and president of the National Writers 
Club, for the answers to this question and the 
following two. Mr. Raffelock says, “When supple- 
mentary rights are released by an editor, usually 
this is done without further formality at the time 
a manuscript is accepted or paid for. If it is not 
done, the author should obtain release of desired 
rights before cashing the check sent in payment.” 

3. In greeting card Market Lists what is the 
meaning of “ideas,” “a sketch is preferable,” “sub 
mitted in rough dummy form’? 

Mr. Raffelock indicates, “Many modern greeting 
cards make as important use of the drawings used 
as they do the sentiment or verse. What the mai 
kets want are suggestions for decorations, drawings, 
or gadgets. The centributor is not expected to 
senc the idea in finished form but may send a 
drawing, if he can draw, or a “rough dummy,” if 
his drawings are crude. 

4. With a rejection slip of recent date was this 
instruction: Send Easter verse March 1; Everyday 
(Birthday, Get-Well, Congratulations, etc.) , April 
1; Christmas, June 1. Does this mean that 
is not acceptable if sent on other dates, or do those 
dates only mark the beginning of pertods within 
which such and such greetings have chance of ac 
ceptance? Does this rule apply, generally speaking, 
to all greeting card publishers? 

Mr. Raffelock replies, “Most greeting card com 
panies have a definite schedule at which time cer 
tain specific greeting cards are printed and_ latet 
offered to the trade. This is not an all-embracing 
rule, except in the case of rigidly fixed occasions, 
such as Christmas, Easter, etc. An exceptionally 
good verse may be purchased at times other than 
those stated, but as a general rule the publisher 
wants material sent to meet his schedule, when 
such is announced, Experiences of writers show 
that exceptions to the rule justify some ‘off- 
schedule’ submissions.” 


verse 


Frances Maule, editor of Independent Woman, 
has sent us new information concerning length of 
articles and concerning payment for material used 
in the magazine, which is the official publication 
of the National Federation of Business and Pro 
fessional Women’s Clubs, 1819) Broadway, New 
York 23. Articles may now be from 500 to 1800 
words. Articles must have special interest or im- 
portance to women who earn their own livings- 
opportunities for achievement by women in) new 
fields, achievements of women ino various fields, 
including community service, Current economic, 
social, and political affairs—all treated from the 
point of view of the woman who works. Some 
sketches are used of “personal upgradings.” Pay 
ment is SIO to $35 per article. 
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GHOST ARTICLES 


(Continued from Page 19) 

As to whether it may be “unethical” for a writer 
to de articles in a ghosted form, IT assume that this 
is a question which each individual must answer 
to himself. And his answer of course will reflect 
his own personal desires (and maybe also needs) 
as related to getting the attention of a certain 
group of present-day editors. 


MARKET TIPS 


For the benefit of writers wishing to submit 
manuscripts to Mademoiselle, 122 FE. 42nd St.. New 
York 17, Ann Aikman, assistant to managing editor, 
writes our New York correspondent that each 
month's issue is built around a theme of some 
sort. Following are the themes as planned for the 
coming year: January, What's New; February, Jobs 
and Futures; April, Brides; May, Travel; July, 
Mothers and Babies; August, College; September, 
Jobs and Futures; October, Brides; December, 
Christmas. Articles on fashion and beauty are 
staff-written. Special needs right now are for good 
humor pieces and anything that looks good for 
readers of 18-30 age group. 

The American Magazine has moved to 640 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Robert Meskill replaces William 
Bb. Hart as fiction editor. 


CONTESTS 


The Authors’ and Artists’ Club of Chattanooga, 
Penn., announces that its annual Poetry Contest is 
now open to poets of all countries. First’ prize of 
second of $10, and third of $5 will be award- 
ed, besides six honorable mentions. Poems must 
not exceed 32 lines, and may be on any subject, in 
any style. Contestants are limited to two submis- 
sions. The title and first line of the poem should 
be written on the outside of a sealed envelope con- 
taining the author’s name, and mailed with the 
entry, 

The contest closes May 1, 1950. Names of the 
winners will be announced on June 7, and prizes 
awarded. Address all entries and queries to Mrs. 
Ollie Barnes Dayton, chairman, 4014 Rossville 
Boulevard, Chattanooga 7, Tenn. 


$15: 


The Nineteenth Annual California Literature 
Medal Award contest of the Commonwealth Club 
of California has been announced, with closing date 
of January 31, 1950. Entries are restricted to books 
bearing a 1949 original publication date from bona- 
fide residents of California for the preceding three 
years. Awards will consist of two gold and five 
silver medals, in the fields of fiction, non-fiction, 
children’s book, book of poetry. For entry blank, 
write to Stuart R. Ward, Secretary, Literature Medal 
Award Jury, Commonwealth Club of California, 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco 19. 


12 STORIES READ FREE! 
Magazine editor will correct and criticize 1.009-word 
story monthly for students of FICTION TECHNIQUE 
SIMPLIFIED by Walter N. DesMarias. A year’s train- 
ing, an attractively printed lesson every month, plus 
constructive criticism, frank, honest, practical advice. 
If you want to learn to write, here’s your chance 
Enroll today. Complete cost only $10.00. 
AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Hommond 1, Ind. 


HELP FROM A 
SUCCESSFUL FICTION WRITER 
IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU! 


Only a writer who is currently writing and sell.ng 
his own fietion——not articles on writing, not text- 
books, but fietion—is qualified to give you the 
intelligent practical help you need in making your 
stories right for TODAY’S MARKET. 


Learn by expert individual criticism of your own 
manuscripts. Only by writing under profess.onal 
guidance can you give your stories the profes- 
siona! slant. We do not sell courses or book 


‘We are not agents. We are FICTION SPECIALISTS 
giving each author and eacn manuscript persona: 
individual attention. 


All work on your manuscripts will be supervised 
by a selling fiction writer whose own stories have 
appeared in leading slick and pulp magazines for 
over tweive years. Under direction you can 
learn to improve your stories, as others have, and 
shorten your path to SUCCESSFUL FICTION 
WRITING. 

Send your manuscripts to 
appraisal and criticism at 
worcs, up to ten thousand; 50 cents each addi- 
tionul thousand. Minimum fee $5.00. All fees 
payable in advance. Please enclose return postage. 


FICTION WRITERS’ CLINIC 


Fair Haven, New Jersey 


nis 


us for professional 
$1.00 per thousand 


P.O. Box 366-A 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


THE ANSWER TO NEW 
WRITERS! 


If you are a new writer, laboring to finish your 
first piece of fiction, or a writer with stories 
behind you but few or no sales, then I'm proba- 
bly the person you should get in touch with. 
Why? Because ! teach writing! | show you how 
to put words together that crystallize into sound 
fiction. | work with you on assignments that 
take from four to eight months (longer in some 
instances) to complete. B-U-T when those 
assignnients are completed, you, Mr. and Mrs 
NEW WRITERS, will know the score! The trade 
secre s! You will know how to write a story! 
Why not drop me a card NOW? No obligation. 
| will be nappy to discuss my method of direct 
teacliing. Don’t retard your progress! WRITE 
ME <ODAY! 

PS: We conduct a service and sales division, also. 
If you have a story you think is good, let us 
see it without fail! If the ‘yarn’ is salable as is, 
we sell on 10% commission. If not we tell you 
why and how to correct the weakness. We charge 
a fee of $3.00 to 6000 words for this service. 


Return postage required, please! 
If your problem is ghosting, we do that! Ask 


for terms. 
THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. 4th St. 


Tucson, Ariz. 
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IT’S CORNY BUT COMMERCIAL 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Judging from what I have said, it might appear 
that your chances of selling a program would be 
remote, since you have no way of knowing about 
the Board of Directors’ meeting in the Juan Doe 
Soap Company. But your chances are better than 
you think. In fact, the agencies are now anxious 
for original material and program ideas, and you 
are practically certain to find a spot for anything 
with commercial possibilities. 

Here is how the writer works: You check the 
various programs on the air and see what they are 
selling. You will find that most of them sell com- 
modities which are purchased by women. If you 
sell to women, you must have a show that attracts 
women listeners. Of course, some are slanted toward 
the male audience. If you are writing primarily 
for men, your program will be released at an hour 
when men are home from work. 

Women buyers purchase nearly everything for 
the home, as well as their personal accessories. The 
programs that appeal to them are myriad, as a 
day's listening will reveal. Possibly you were think- 
ing of selling cosmetics or breakfast food when your 
program idea was conceived, but you discover that 
it will sell soap powder just as well, because the 
people who buy breakfast foods are the same people 
who buy Slippery Suds. Therefore, when you ap- 
proach the advertising agency, you may find that 
you have exactly what they want. 

In the agency you're with a fellow who is just 
as far from the world of belles-letires as are the 
directors in the Juan Doe Soap Company. The 
agency head wouldn't know how to write a radio 
script, or for that matter anything else. But he 
has on hand several sets of figures on the ratings 
of current radio programs. If the rating on a cer- 
tain type of feature is consistently high, and you're 
doing a good job with an idea in that field, your 
chances are extremely favorable. If, on the other 
hand, you have a program which parallels in ap- 
pearance a long string of fatlures, your chances are 
not unfavorable—you simply haven't any! 

The agency is often the best bet, but there are 
other script markets. In many cases the production 
manager of a radio station will like an idea well 
enough to put one of his salesmen on it, or even 
give it a sustaining play on the air to attract a 
sponsor. Then there are the transcription com- 
pantes. 

The thing to keep in mind is that, regardless of 
where or how your show is marketed, it must be 
commercial. Don’t expect a business man, who 
wouldn't know Aristotle from Saroyan, to become 
sentimental over your literary art and shell out a 
lot of his dough for the uplift of humanity or the 
appeasement of your landlord. Rather, keep in 
mind the guy who makes soap, and think of new 
ways whereby you can help him sell it. 


Typists! Authors! Stenographers! New—Foolproof 
SENTINEL PAGE-GAGE (in three colors) 


Perfect bottom margins the first time! Warns by number 
and coior when bottom of page is approaching. Stops 
you by word and color at danger point. Easily attached 
to rollers of Standard typewriters. No adhesive neces- 
sary. Lasts indefinitely with care. For 11 inch paper only 


Price 25c — Postpaid 


WILLIAM R. LAKE 
1650 Metropolitan Ave. 


New York 62, N. Y. 
The Author & Journalist 
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ARRY NEAL is a writer's writer—an editor’s writer! 


politan, Liberty, Esquire and Argosy. 


The secret behind Harry Neal’s success is not simply in his writing ability. 
A lot of writers can write and write well—but they can’t sell! Neal has dis- 
covered 30 specific ways to make editors sit up and take notice of your work- 


a way to pack a punch into a story that gets editors on 
the edge of their chairs—and make them BUY! 


aa 
A Book that Puts “Sell” Into 
° 
What You Write 

Whether you write in your spare time or full time; 
whether you are just beginning to write or are an old 
hand at it; there’s bound to be at least one new idea in 
Harry Neal's new book that will pay you its small cost 
a dozen times over. 

As Douglas Lurton. former editor of Fawcett’s and 
now editor of Your Life Magazine says: “Most of the 
more than a million dollars’ worth of manuscripts I have 
purchased would have been better if the authors had read 
and used Harry Neal’s book. It is ‘must’ reading for the 
beginner and advised reading for the professional.” 


PARTIAL 


Make Money Writing! 


SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKES IT EASY TO DO THE 

KIND OF WRITING EDITORS ARE EAGER TO BUY 

He learned the hard 
way. Although Harry Neal never even finished high school, he manages to 

get his full share of author's checks from such big magazines as Collier's, Cosmo- 


HARRY EDWARD NEAL 

Author of “Writing and Selling Fact and 
Fiction.” His stories and articles have ap- 
peared in Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, 
True Detective, Argosy, Coronet, and many 
others. 


- SEND NO MONEY—Read Book Free for 5 Days 


We want you to prove to yourself oughly. Only after you decide to keep 


CONTENTS (just what “WRITING AND SELLING it; only after you decide that it actual- 


How To Get Stari- 
ed Writing “Filler” 


FACT AND FICTION” by Harry Ed- ly can boost your SALES, need you pay 


Material. Plotting ward Neal can do for you. You need its low 32.50 price. Otherwise, just re- 
Technique Ma — not risk a penny to find out. Simply turn it and owe nothing. Fair enough 
Basy. 30 Ways 2°) send us the coupon (without money) isn’t it? Mail coupon without money to 


( 

/ 

/ 

Make Editors sii ( 

Up and Take No- / 

tice of Your Work. for 5 full davs. 

Strong Characters 

si ‘Simple Char- the slightest cost 

acter Traits. Where or obligation. 

and How Phen examine 
‘acts For Your Ar- 
siete. Make Your § the book thor- 
Manuscript 
Look Like A 
Winner. The 
Secret of The 
Beginning, the 
Middle, and 
the Closing of 
Y our Article 
or Story. How 
To Win The 
Attention of A 
Good Agent. 
How To Write 
Effective Dia- 
logue. And 
many more 
helpful chap- 
ters. 


February, 1950 
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WILFRED FUNK, Inc., Dept. W272 
227 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me—for free examination—-a copy of WRITING 
AND SELLING FACT AND FICTION. If in five days 
I am not convineed that this book can earn me many times 
its cost, I may return it and owe you nothing. But, if I 
decide to keep 
writing career, 
postage, as full payment. 


fm SAVE POSTAGE CHARGES—Check here if you en- 
close $2.50 
charges. You may still return book in 5 days for refund 
if not delighted. (Canadian orders—Send 25c extra for 
carrying charges. Only U.S. currency accepted.) 


and get it for FREE EXAMINATION WILFRED FUNK, INC., Dept. W272, 


227 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


this book to help me in my spare-time 
I’ll send you only $2.50 plus few cents 


(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


Zone No. State 
WITH coupon. Then we pay all postage 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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New editor at Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa., is ken 


neth D. Rhone, 


replacing Howard R. Davis. 


over the editorial 


Ullmann has taken 
Child Study, 132 


Harriet FE. Davis at 
New York 21. 


Frances 
duties from 
E. 74th St., 


My Baby, published by Shaw Publications, Inc., 
has a new address and a new editor. Address is 
52 E. 84th St., New York; the new editor is Maric 
Stark. Needs are for articles and picture stories on 
child care, age bracket one to six years. Payment 
is one cent on publication, 


Tops, the comic for adults, has ceased publica 
tion. Everyday Hobbics, published from Los Ange- 
les, has also iolded. 


FREE! List of 50 top Canadian trade, non-fiction and 
fiction markets, plus information on our new $1 texts 
on writing. Send postcard now. Non-fiction, Beaure- 
paire, Quebec, Canada. 


VALUABLE AIDS TO WRITING SUCCESS! 
Write And Sell Short Items—by Will Heideman “ 00 
Psychology Of Love—-by Will Heideman 1.00 
How To Write A Novel—by Wycliffe A. Hill 
Psychology Of Names—by Wycliffe A. Hill 
Write And Seli Songs—by Will Heideman 

Send for FREE descriptive literature on these and 
many other heipful books for writers including the 
PLOT GENIF and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY 

J. C. SLOAN — Publishers’ Agent 


P. O. Box 1908 Glendale, California 


LITERARY AGENTS 
We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references 
ANITA DIAMONT 

The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 

280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


We have discovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for our 
free, 32-paye brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Exposition Press 


251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 


Write 
Dept. AJ-12 


“BOGGED DOWN” 

‘VIL pull you out! I’‘li teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, I'LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HANCO UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I'll teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 
ill show you now to quit fumbling around and write 
as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line 
| want to prove my statements! NO FOOLIN’—I'll do it! 
GHOSTING? Yessir. We’!l do the job for you. Ask for 
‘erms. 

PS: If it’s a story you've written and can’t sell, we'll 
show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re 
write it so it will sell’ WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 
FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee its $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and con 
prehensive criticism. Mati us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 
postage pleuse. 


1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR 
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Tucson, Ariz. 


Return Postage Enclosed 
By Mrs. Louella Vanderpool 


502 James Strect, 
Amarillo, ‘Texas. 
July 14, 1949. 
Fiction Editor, Love Tales Magazine, 
125 West 4th Street, 
New York, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find a story, “Sauce for the Geese.” 
which [| submit for your consideration for Love 
Pales. It is my understanding, from ‘Writers’ 
Notes,” that your magazine is soliciting work of 
new authors. [| have been writing for less than a 
year, and have had one story and one feature arti- 
cle accepted. 

I will be glad to make any changes you might 
suggest to improve the story. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) Marjory Mitchell. 
Sept. 1, 1940 
502 James Street, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Mr. Henry Adolphus, Fiction Editor, 
Love Tales Magazine, 
125 West 4th Street, 
New York, New York. 
Dear Mr. Adolphus: 
appreciate your generous offer of S50 for my 
“Sauce for the Geese,” but am sorry TP can 
I'd like to explain my reasons for 


story, 
not accept it. 
refusing. 

In submitting the story to you, U believe [,told 
you L have writing less than a year. Thad 
the misfortune to have the first story IT wrote ac 
cepted, which resulted in my being a hopeless addict 
to the typewriter. T felt I must have the ability to 
write—and IT exercised that ability. sent) manu- 
scripts to editors with great impartiality. They 
promptly returned them. Sometimes they came 
back so quickly IT wondered if the local post office 
were not taking upon itself the criticism and re 
my brain children. I grew somewhat 
but still remained determined. 
further misfortune to sell the first 
to the local newspaper. This gave 
me a reputation among my friends as a writer, 
and [I had much to live up to. In the matter of 
feature articles, the pattern was repeated in the 
sending off and returning. 

Iam happily married to an understanding hus- 
band, and we have two adolescent children. ‘The 
family has been very patient with Mother in hei 
little fling into authordom. When I was a little 
vague in answering their questions, they chalked 
it up to my working out another plot. When thei 
clothes remained buttonless, they hunted up another 
safety pin. When I retired to the privacy of my 
den, not to be disturbed, they cut the radio so low 
they had to sit with their ears glued to it in ordei 
to hear “Hop Harrigan.” On the rare occasions | 
could find time to make a pie, it vanished like 
magic, and they were high and generous with thei 
praise, whereas in pre-writing days, they had been 
critical of the tenderness and flakiness of the crust. 

Then came a week of a dearth of ideas for 
articles or plots for stories. T spent the days clean 
ing the mending the clothes, and doing al! 
Page 26) 
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man, whose church I had never attended, but whom 
I knew because he wrote detective stories. He was 
quite an amateur psychologist. He said, “Tom, 
you have a mental and emotional block. That 
deadline has you down. You need to move the 
mental block by physical means.” 

Prohibition hadn’t quite been repealed, so the 
clergyman went to a_ blind pig drugstore and 
bought me a bottle of Bourbon. That evening I 
had a date, and the gal and I did away with the 
Bourbon. Next morning I awoke with a clear brain 
and wrote like a house afire. [ finished revision 
with davs to spare, and a little later Coward wired 
me acceptance. 

The book was O, Chautauqua. Grant Wood 
did the jacket, and Abbott and Dunning almost 
produced it as a play, and the films almost bought 
it, and Donald Gordon rated it AAA, and book- 
sellers who read advance copies sent back orchids 
to the publisher. It looked like a best seller. But 
the ad appropriation wasn’t large; books need ad- 
vertising; and it sold 2,700 copies. My next novel, 
We Pluck This Flower, sold 1,200. 1 returned to 
short stories. 

About now I wrote a yarn called Blood Secret, a 
pioneer story in which a woman killed a man to 
save her brother, who was a fugitive. Hardy re 
turned it with the shudders; no magazine, he said, 
would use a yarn in which virtue didn’t triumph 
Presently I shifted agents, and Syd Sanders re 
turned the yarn with similar shudders. I sent it 
to a critic. He too thought [ had been naughty. 
So T sent it to twenty or thirty magazines myself. 
It brought letters from the editors. A powerful 
yarn, said they, but oh my goodness gracious! At 
last, Successful Farming bought it. I wondered if 
they knew what they were doing. I guess they did, 
for that magazine that circulates among midwestern 
farmers received more enthusiastic mail on that 
yarn than on any fiction they had published for 
years. 

My third novel, Ring Horse, Svd Sanders didn't 
like and returned to me. IT sent it cold turkey to 
Doubleday, who accepted it with enthusiasm. It 
had a wonderful press; it sold steadily till the 
paper shortage of the war, when Doubleday let it 
go out of print; a few years later Harry Sherman 
optioned it for picture production; and after Gus 
the Great came out, he bought Ring Horse. So I'm 
one of the few writers who has sold to Hollywood 
a novel without even a hint of a Jove story. In 
writing, anything is possible; never let an editor, 
agent, publisher—or anyone else—discourage you; 
if you have faith in something you have written, 
never give up. 

There’s not much space left for Gus the Great. 
In 1956, in the middle west, IT happened on an 

(Continucd on Page 29) 


SUCCESSFUL CRITIC for 15 years 

WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR Ms. 
Monthly $7.50 or single criticism, ghosting, poetry, plots 
Ms. Crit., $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO 
CLASS & CLUB. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) ; 
LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything) 2.50 
MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique) 2.00 
LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders) 2.50 
TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types 


experiments) 3.00 
MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Ill. 


1—WRITERS: 
2—WRITERS: 
3—WRITERS 
4—WRITERS 
5—WRITERS: 
6—WRITERS: 


Dundee - Lee Rd. 
February, 1950 


GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
| do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 
age. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, AJ. Miami 33, Florida 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Arti- 
cle Writing, Versification and others, offer construc- 
tive criticism; frank, nonest. practical advice; real 
teachino. All courses moderately priced. 
For full perticulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Sprinafield 3, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. 
bought these from me for years 
25 9x12 and 25 91x12 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 
32 6x9 and 32 614x912 
Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups and 
tor 2 Ibs. on third croup. 500 3 line name and ad- 
dress stickers printed, 50c. Add 5c exchange to checks. 
10% discount on orders for 3 groups 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Sunplies Since ‘35 


Writers have 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
for PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly prizes 
$25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also 
description of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 
each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy, 
$2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. 


POETS: 


Dallas 8, Texas 


Handwriting 


Try it FREE, use it—to understand yourself and others in 
business and social life—-more clearly than you ever 
thought possible. Many use their knowledge of hand- 
writing to make more money ful! or part time. Simply 
send your name today for FREE ILLUSTRATED lesson. No 
obligation. Must be over 21 

INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
207 Withoit Building Springfield 4, Mo. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17,6 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and book $ 
He has no course and never circu-® 
treats authors as_ individuals.e@ 


markets. 


Welcomes talented writers only—not those 
who think they win by pull. He sells his $ 
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the baking I had time for. I noticed a well-cared 
for look in my children that had been absent for 
many months. My husband took to kissing me 
goodbye before he went to work, which little cere- 
mony had been dispensed with when it was obvious 
I was waiting for him to leave so I could get to 
my writing. 

The friendship between the postman and me 
was a beautiful thing before I started writing. It 
was my habit to watch for him, meet him at the 
door, inquire into the state of his health, and dis- 
cuss the condition of the country. When, several 
times weekly he brought me my rejected stories, I 
began to be embarrassed to see him. I continued 
to watch for him, but from behind the living 
room curtain, not going outside until he was next 
door. 

Then came the day when six manuscripts were 
returned at once, and I concluded Fate never in- 
tended me for a writer; that writing is a disease 
like drunkenness, and [I had better make a clean 
break with it before it had me in complete sub- 
jection. 

Therefore | am refusing your offer to publish 
my story. If I sell this story, it will give me an 
impetus to write “just one more.” It is somewhat 
the same idea as breaking off smoking while you 
have a full pack, or quitting drinking while you 
have a half-filled bottle—it proves to yourself you 
are the master of your destiny. 

Thank you for your generous offer, and please 
try to understand my reasons for refusing. 

Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) Marjory Mitchell. 


LETTER 
1949, 8 P. M. 


WESTERN UNION NIGH I 
Sept. 1, 
Mr. Henry Adolphus, Fiction Editor, 
Love lales Magazine, 
123 West 4th St., 
New York, New York. 
Accept) vour offer 
Disregard letter under date of today. 
under separate cover “No Reason to 
your consideration. 


for “Sauce for the Geese.” 
Am enclosing 


Refuse” for 


(Mrs.) Marjory Mitchell. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
World, 62 W. 46th St., 
Andy 


New York, in 


radio show. IS 


Comedy 
conjunction with the Amos ‘n 
conducting a search for new young writers of 
comedy material. The “Amos ‘n Andy Award” will 
be given by this top radio team for the best comedy 
script in the “Amos Andy” tradition, complete 
with Sapphire, the Kingfish, and other characters 
that are part of the show. Deadline for contribu 
tions is April Ist. This is the second in the series 
of incentive-competitions offered by the magazine 
to uncover writers throughout the country. Win 
ning scripts will be published in) the magazine, 
and a plaque in the name of the comics will be 
presented to the winner. 


PROWOCATION 


I sent four lines and they did 
They had meter and were terse. 
The editor replied, in’ time, 

“This stuff could not be verse.” 


rhyme; 


NEW YORK NEWS 

Our New York correspondent writes: “Collier’s 
has moved to its new office at 640 Fifth Ave., is 
wide open for quality stories. Knox Burger, Fiction 
ed . . . Most book publishers are asking for two 
things, direct opposites—religious books or sex books 
... William Poole, of Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
Fourth Ave., writes, ‘We need a popular religious 
hook, either nonfiction or fiction; a strong con- 
temporary novel; a substantial (not humorous) 
general nonfiction book’... .Fawcett’s Gold Medal 
PocketLooks (originals to sell at 25c) are finding 
it difficult to get suitable books If you have 
one that you think is a natural, write Jim Bishop, 
editor, 67 W. 44th St. Iwo editors have asked 
for stories of fear, as they say that fear has appeal 
at this time, due to people being afraid of the 
future The year started with more optimism 
than 1949 Fven book publishers decided to 
hold on until the end of March before doing any- 
thing drastic, but book contracts may have lower 
royalties and special clauses It is a good idea 
for an author to advise a publisher when submit- 
ting that he is willing to cooperate It is not 
an exceptional thing for a book publisher to re- 
quest the author to secure a few hundred orders 
on a book as a safety measure .. . There has been 
a deluge of flying saucer stories If you are 
considering doing one, don’t The historical 
story is coming in again not war periods, but 
religious and political periods of action . 

Contributors to Alaska Life Magazine, 708 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Seattle 4, have complained of non-pay- 
ment for published material. The editor advises 
us that the magazine is going through a financial 
readjustment, and that payment may be delaved 
for several months. 

Diamond-Kingston, Inc., 9165 Sunset Blvd., Hol- 
Iywood 46, Calif., writes that they would be very 
glad to receive any material from original story 
to published or unpublished novel, produced or 
unproduced plays, which have not yet been sub- 
mitted to the studios, and promise prompt report. 

Welcome News, 404 W. 9th, Los Angeles, has 
been sold, and is now called Humantst World, 
published at 1516 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6. 
Need is for articles on travel, history, biography, 
essays on cooperative and social reform. Payment 
upon agreement. 

Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, 
is overstocked with fiction at present, prefers non- 
fiction, 1500-1800. The editor suggests querying 
for proposed articles. 

Fighting Western and Leading Western, pulps 
put out by Trojan Magazines, 125 E. 46th St., New 
York, are now bi-monthly. 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
uses sound, informative fact articles of interest to 
women, with illustrative anecdotes. Dorothy M. 
Johnson is executive editor. Good rates are paid. 


PRIZE CONTEST 

The Midwestern Writers’ Conference (July 10 
to 16,-Chicago, will award $500 for the best ideas 
in 500 words on the subject The Book T Should 
Like to Write. Prize money will be distributed as 
follows: Ist prize, $200; 2nd prize, $50; 3rd prize, 
S50; 40 prizes at $5 each. Deadline, June 1. 
Thousands of dollars in other prizes for short 
stories, articles, poetry, plays, novel outlines, and 
junior fiction. (See adyertisement, page 15.) 
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burns 


What a difference a capital letter makes! 
With a lower-case “ce”, coke means a certain type of fuel—and 
nothing else. 

With an upper-case “C”’, Coke means Coca-Cola~ and nothing else. 
It is pertectly understandable that people not directly concerned 
often forget this distinction. But what may seem to vou a trivial 
matter is a vital one to us. Kor the law requires us to be diligent in 
the protection of our trade-marks. 
Hence these frequent reminders. *Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade- 


Your co-operation is respectfully 
marks that distinguish the 


requested, whenever you use 

etther Coca-Cola or Coke in print. 
The Coca-Cola Company 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COLA COMPANY 


February, 1950 


coke 
a 
but Coke* refreshes 
q | 


Minimum rate of payment at Toronto Star 
Weekly has been upped to five cents. Needs remain 
the same for feature articles, Canadian appeal 
articles up to 2000; novels 40,000-45,000; serials 
18,000-20,000; short stories 300-4500 in the fields 
of love-adventure, romance, western, mystery, de 
tective, etc. Address is 80 King St., Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

Publication of American Living, P. O. Box 1151, 
Los Angeles 52, has been discontinued. 


Charles V. Mathis informs us that the Cape May 
County seaside resort of Sea Isle City, N. J., has 
become a new publishing center. More than 100,000 
copies of magazines and trade journals are mailed 
from Sea Isle City each month, Mr. Mathis says. 

Latest trade journal, the first issue just out to 
an initial subscription list of 5000 feed, seed, ferti 
lizer and farm supply dealers of the Eastern states 
is The Eastern Feed Merchant. William A. Haffert 
is the editor and publisher at Garden State Bldg., 
Sea Isle City, N. J. Mr. Haffert also edits and 
publishes New Jersey Farm and Garden. 


IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a New Duplicating Service for Advertisers. Particu- 
lars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


FIRST AID 
For Crippled 


Manuscripts 


= 


We maintain 3 staff of manuscript special- 
ists, qualified to supp!v any literary aid you 
may need. This includes an examination, a 
complete diagnosis, a professional treatment. 


SERVICES WE OFFER 
Read, analysis, criticism manuscripts. 
Direct revisions; slant for publication. 
Write screen adaptations, short stories, 
novelettes, books, articles, radio scripts. 
Revise and ghost books. 
Assign professional tested writers and critics 
to each job. 


Wit 


Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


RATES FOR ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM: 
50 cents per 1000 words; minimum $2.50. 


Special for books of over 75,000 words. 
Fees for other services—revision, editing, 
ghosting, etc.—based on help required. 


Write details of Ask for 


circular. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World—102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. 


help wanted. 


STOCK RECORDS SIMPLIFIED 


(Continued from Page 6) 


sheet. If the editor has written a return letter, I 
make a note of such to the lower right of my big 
red “R” referring to that letter by date and noting 
reason, if any, for rejection. The editor's reply 
(and I really get more replies than I do rejection 
slips, though for a time I knew hardly a magazine 
letterhead by sight) is filed in a regular letter file 
under the appropriate magazine’s name. Rejection 
slips are tossed into the back of my middle file 
drawer. 

Oh, yes, I should have said that all of my cir- 
culating manuscripts are placed in an “Out box.” 
There, ready for a quick look at any time, and in 
the order sent, is every manuscript I may wish to 
check. 

When I receive an acceptance, I pull the manu- 
script from my “Out box” and mark “ACC” on the 
cover sheet in large blue letters near the market. 
The amount of the check is entered together with 
information when the item will be published, date 
received, etc. I file the sale. 

Though it may sound difficult, I actually spend 
very little ime finding a manuscript. I never fuss 
with card indexes or files. It takes only a moment 
to go through my stack of manuscripts . (usually 
around thirty) that are out. What's more, the 
cover sheet contains all the information IT need to 
market successfully the article or story. Any other 
method would cause me to maintain a card index 
plus a special place to hold manuscripts in the 
mails. 

You may wonder why I staple my carbons to 
gether with the cover sheet. Here’s why: if the 
manuscript becomes dog-eared, I'll re-type it, and 
as I always make carbons, the originally stapled 
ones remind me, for some reason or other, that the 
manuscript as it now stands needs a re-write job 
as well. The new carbon copy is treated exactiy 
as the original, except that the old one is clipped 
to the new, complete with old cover sheet. Several 
of the original rejecting markets may be good for 
another try. If so, I have all the information they 
conveyed at hand without having to dig through 
card indexes or correspondence files. 

For the “Out Box’ to which I have referred, 
the bottom of a shirt box does nicely. The colored 
cover sheets can be purchased, or, if you prefer, 
you may use your carbon copy stock and color-code 
them with art pencils. 


WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard and Lin) 
lists and classifies over 1400 magazines regularly buv- 
ing non-fiction. Order direct from publisher, $2.50, 
postpaid, on money-bock guarantee. Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Publishers, Dubuque, lowa. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The laraest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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LIFE WITH A CORONA 


(Continued from Page 25) 
abandoned circus farm; what had been the winter 
quarters of a circus long dead. The sight did 
something to me; fired me up, inspired me, if you 
want to call it that. During the next ten years, 
off and on, | worked at that novel. I worked at it 
for two years, when I taught at Grinnell College; 
] worked at it in lonely cabins in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and all over the Southwest in a house trailer. 

We were in Las Vegas, Nevada, when I finished 
it. The completed manuscript ran 1,400 pages. I 
sent the last of it off on a Monday, and a week 
from the following Friday I had a wire from Willis 
Wing that Lippincott was accepting it with a $5,000 
advance. And two months later, after we had 
wandered on to a California canyon, I had that 
telephone call from New York. 

So, after twenty-six years of living with a Corona, 
and putting manuscripts into the slot machine, 
and getting mainly lemons and a few cherries and 
a few near misses at bells, I hit the jackpot. You 
can do it too, and I hope you do. 


Sponsoring publisher of Trailer Life has changed 
its name from Trailer Coach Association of Cali 
fornia to Trailer Coach Association. The address 
has changed to 3107 W. 6th St... Los Angeles 5. 
Gilbert Rich, editor, reports that he needs, in addi- 
tion to regular articles and fiction slanted toward 
trailer life, semi-technical articles to give the 
trailer public more “know-how” on handling trail- 
cers—hitches, care of trailer, etc. Payment is 1c-13/4¢ 
on publication; glossy photos are purchased at $1- 
$2.50. 


H. M. Kanagy has replaced Helen C. Jones as 


editor of The Home Desirable, 836 $8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Baby Time, Alford Publishing Company, 424 
Madison Ave., New York 17, has changed its re- 
quirements from 1500-word articles to articles 750- 
1000 of interest to new mothers. Payment is now 
$5.00 per article. 


WRITERS ... 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Weck 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines 
My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO Di- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 
| have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
‘Writing To Direct-Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


YOUR FIRST 
SALE! 


Do you know where to make it? We have 
been wondering why so many writers with 
something to say and ability to handle words 
are ina rut. Yes, you have the ‘’know-how,”’ 
but how about the market? 


This is where we enter. For fifteen years we 
have been located in the heart of the publish- 
ing world. Not because we like tall buildings, 
but because we have business with editors. 
Hundreds of requests for stories, novels, books 
and articles are remaining unfilled. Why? It 
might be that you as one writer have not taken 
advantage of an honest and qualified sales 
service. 


Our fee to handle your MS is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 10,000—and 50c per M there- 
after. Our minimum fee for one MS, 5,000 
words or less, is $5. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are compelling 
us to make a concession. For $5, we shall 
read your novel, try to sell it immediately, if 
it has any sales values at all, or in a letter of 
appraisal pass on to you some comment. 


10%. Return postage with 
Or, if you wish, you may 


Our commission: 
each MS, please. 
ship by Express. 


No fees for professional writers—and all fees 
dropped after first two sales for beginners. 


We Have the Markets — We Have 
Made the First Sale for Hundreds of 
Others — Why Not You? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted ona high 
plane tohelp lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . .. 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 


Have your books published not just printed. There is 
a difference. Novels by special arrangement. Misc. 
Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dunn & Bradstreet. 
6 weeks delivery on.small booklets. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 
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DO THE 
CREATIVE 


SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 


For every form of commercial writing 
--+ for beginners, for professionals! 


e SHORT STORY ¢ BOOK LENGTH 
@RADIO TELEVISION STAGE 
e MOVIE SCENARIO 


A Sherwood “Brief” is a 1000 word or 
more outline of a story. It gives you a 
solid, sound, plot; it gives you characters, 
background, dialogue. It’s your guide for 
quicker, easier creative writing—and, it’s 
yours exclusively, because every Sher- 
wood “Brief” is’ written to special order. 
The cost is low—it can double your 
writing income immediately. Can you 
eed to be without it? -A 3c stamp vill 
bring you full and complete information. 


TODAY’S MARKET IS BIG 


Never in publishing history have deoatiaile 

or mew writers. and new -material 
throughout the entire industry been so 
great. It’s the opportunity of a lifetime 
to break into the writing field with a 
steady, writing income. But do not delay. 
Other smart, young aggressive writers are 
already well on their way. 


COMPLETE STAFF - COMPLETE SERVICE! 


Analysis, advice, criticism, revision and 
editing, ghosting, research, sales advice, 
complete manuscript typing  service— 
these are the other SHERWOOD aids 
available at low cost to all writers. No 
deadwood. Every member of the staff is 
an active, producing, personality in his 
own field now—today! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
irector, International Foundation for 


Dept. 4 8 212 Atlas Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

Please send complete information on: 
0 THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! : 


(1) OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPT HELP 


From a Selling Writer 
WRITING SUCCESS is not something that 
happens to you, it is the result of careful 
planning. Therefore, the writer of tomor- 
row must know where he is going today. 
Most of the Big Name writers have received 
he!p from someone, and many of them still 
do. 

Read my articles in this and other maga- 
zines, study my textbooks, then decide for 
yourself if | am the person to help you. | 
also invite you to investigate me thoroughly 
before you deal with me, and remember 
that no trustworthy counsellor will object to 
being investigated. 

| do not conduct a writing schooi; | 
nave no stereotyped “‘lessons’’ to sell. The 
assistance | provide is strictly personal, de- 
signed to fit the special needs of your manu- 
script. | am prepared to give you manu- 
script revision, constructive criticism, de- 
tailed editing or personal consultation, as 
your case may indicate. 

Write today for my free circular entitled 
“Literary Help,’’ and tell me about your 
writing problems. 

Interviews by arrangement only. 
CHARLES CARSON 
Literary Consultant 
601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


4 
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C.V.Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


@ We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non- 
fiction. 


@ Though we do not handle manu. 
scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teenage and adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 
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The A. & J. 
Market Place 


PERFECT PLOTS WON’T SELL without realistic characters. 
You need “Spinit Character Builder,” the complete 
character creator, builds trillions of characters. $1 set 
contains booklet, wheel, charts; 103 lists emotions, 
ambitions, traits, etc. Free Calendar Reckoner _in- 
cluded. Limited quantity. Blois 16 Norman St., 
Ottawa Ontario. 

“MAIL TRADE ASSIGNMENTS” tells competent writers 
how to solicit jobs of writing, rewriting and ghosting 
for mail order dealers. Recently mimeographed and 
copyrighted; includes tips for expert typists and skilled 
ertists. Not for the inexperienced. Price $1. Bennett 
L. Perryman, Duke, Okla. 

WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 
book ‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! Work 
a Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, 

alif. 

TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


CARTOONIST, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free Prospec- 
tus. Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


THE PERFECT MEMORIAL — “AFTERGLOW,” by Mar- 
garet A. Bartlett, a volume of verse, inspirational, 
heart-warming, occasionally humorous, wholly under- 
standable. See special offer on page 17. 


WRITERS in his classes sold more than $18,000 worth 
of articles. They knew WHERE to sell them. Prof. 
Winston Allard (see his write-up in NEWSWEEK for 
March 7, 1949) and Emily Lin list and classify over 
1,400 trade journals and business papers in WHERE 
TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES. Complete. Accurate. 
Up-to-date. Order from publisher on money back 
guarantee, $2.50 postpoid. Wm. C. Brown Company, 
Publishers, Dubuque, lowa. 


WRITERS: How I sold my first short story for $100. 
3c stamp. Writing ideas. BAJ, Box 44, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters, if built plausibly! 
“Handbook Of Emotions,”” $1.00. Over 500 reactions, 
alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedtord, Mass. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 25. NATALIE NEWALL, Ghostwriter. 

NEED DETECTIVE OR MYSTERY PLOTS? Or help with 
your own? Details free. William H. Bushman, P. O. 
Box 436-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

TRADE MAGAZINES help you get ahead. Latest copies. 
More than 1150 covering every trade, business or in- 
terest available through our easy-to-get acquainted 
service. Full particulars and price-list FREE. Com- 
mercial Engraving Publishing Co., 34FF North Ritter, 
Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 

$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 

THE PLOT BOOK. Make your 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. Price 
50c. Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 

GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER! 
supply, 50c! Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell. 25¢. 3c stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee2, Ill. 

HAVE ALL THE MARKET LIST ISSUES at your finger- 
tips. We will send five 1949 Market Lists to you for 
$1.00 postpaid. These will include the Book Publishers’ 
List, Verse Market List, Syndicate Market List, Stand- 
ord Magazine List, and List of Greeting Card Verse 
Markets. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
moy earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or 
office, in a New Duplicating Service for Advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 19, Wis- 
consin. 

101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of Poems 25¢. 57 
Markets for Grecting Card Verse 25c. Short Para- 
graphs and Filler Markets 25c. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 
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Instructions and markets 
315 Third St. West, 


own, Create original 


Year's 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 

“THE AMATEUR CAMERA-JOURNALIST & FEATURE 
Writer,” Germantown 3, Tennessee. Current issue 25c. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 

RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS, $10. Midget Automo- 
biles Two Door Leather Covered Seats $25. Other 
Midget Autos $15. Hariey Davidson Motorcycles $20. 
Other Motorcycles $12. Cushman Motorscooters $10. 
Other Motorscooters $7. Outboard Motors $6. Motor- 
bikes $5. Send 25¢ coin for big Bargain Bulletin list- 
ing these and many other wor surplus Bargains. Barnes, 
P. O. Box 226, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

ARE YOU FAMILIAR with the Rodale Press WORD-FIND- 
ING BOOKS—new devices that facilitate word finding 
and enliven your sentences? SEND FOR FREE CATA- 
LOGUE “A”! Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. 

MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags— 

F. Cunningham. Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, 
Ohio. 

HAVING TROUBLE WITH PLOTS? Characters? Dialog? 
“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL” offers help 
for these problems. Only $1.00 postpaid. Order yours 
today. Bookshoo, 1302-B Stainback, Nashville 7, Tenn. 


we'tt PAY YOU $2 . . (See ad page 18). 


McCall's Magazine has indicated slight changes 
in wants. Short stories now run from 4000 to 7500 
words and complete novels 20,000 to 25,000. The 
address is 240 Park Ave., New York. 


MONEY-MAKING PLAN 


If you have a yen to write and 
send $1.00 for full details. 
full or part time. How-to 


Tested in actual use. 
earn $ while doing so, 
Plan can be used either 


instructions sent return mail. 


ESCORT 
703 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


IF YOU DREAM OF BECOMING A 
SUCCESSFUL WRITER DO SOMETHING 


Send for the 44-page booklet, ‘“THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is free on request. It 
aives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers, and contains vital information not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. It de- 
scribes, toc, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really want to 
learn the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. 
The terms are surprisingly low and convenient 
GHOST WRITING . . . RESEARCH . . REVISION 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 words; 
and seventy-five cents for each additional thousand 
words (or fraction) thereafter. Thus, a manuscript of 
6,000 words will taxe a fee of $6.00. 

Brief ‘fillers’ of not over a hundred words each, 
whether poems, jokes, or informative paragraphs may 
be sent in groups of six for the minimum fee of 
$3.00. The fee for ‘‘short-short stories’ of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 
Manuscripts of 25,00C to 35,000 words $20 
35,000 to 50,000 words $25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words $30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words $35.00 
190,000 to 125,000 words $40.00 
Over 125,000 words $50.00 

The fees given above are inclusive. There is no 
further charge of any kind except, of course, the 
10% commission charged on sales 
OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED KIT—Price $5.00 

D’‘ORSAY SERVICE 

Established 1919 By 

Laurence R. D’Orsay 
AUTHOR “The Profit In Writing’ ($4.00); “Writing 
Novels to Sell’ ($3.50); ‘Landing the Editors’ Checks” 
($4.00); “Stories You Can Sell’ ($4.00); “Mistress of 
Spears’ ($3.50), etc. 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 


ABOUT IT NOW!!! 


IYLL SELL IN ‘50... will you? 


@ Will one of the scripts | place in 1950 be yours? Don’t duplicate mistakes that are keep- 
ing editors’ checks out of your mailbox. | know the needs of editors and where your scripts 
are lacking. Avoid needless rejections. To err is human—but expensive! 


@ Send your manuscript to me. If ready for sales, it will be marketed energetically. Close 
editor-contact enables me to know their immediate demands. If sales-preventing flaws are 
present, | will return your Ms. with constructive detailed re-writing advice (re-plotting for 
fiction). | work with you PERSONALLY—give you full benefit of my years of working with 
editors and professional authors. Send your script TODAY! 

@ RATES (covering full Collaborative Criticism, not mere superficial reading report): PRO- 
FESSIONALS, 10% commission on sales. NEWER WRITERS, $1 per thousand words or frac- 
tion thereof to 10,000, then 50c per thousand — enclose fee with each manuscript. Mini- 
mum fee per script, $3. Prompt reports. BOOK MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT CHARGE. 
FEE ALWAYS REFUNDED ON SALE OF MANUSCRIPT. 

@ PERSONALIZED SERVICES. INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN— invaluable to the writer 
seeking experienced assistance in his quest for sales. RE-WRITING—complete revision of 
your manuscripts. GHOST-WRITING—novels, non-fiction, stories created from your ideas. 
EDITING—correction of style faults. EXPERT TYPING ... What is YOUR writing problem? 
@ Write TODAY for full details. All inquiries answered promptly and personally. Booklet 
YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING sent FREE upon your request. NO OBLIGATION! 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


WRITE TO SELL... 


Entirely NEW Stimulating Method of Developing Creative Literary Ability 


Become the writer you have always wanted to be. The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
shows you how. Through a fascinating series of charts, daily reports, tests, and unique 


methods you make the most of your ability. 


There is nothing else quite like this new training. No tedious “‘assignments” . . . 
no lengthy lessons . . . You are aided to write freely, joyously, at the 


dried examples .. . 
peak of your capacity. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR-AUTHOR 
Lauds Creative Ability Developer 


One of the psychology teachers at the Uni- 
versity is enthusiastic over C.A.D., entirely 
approving of the tests you use, commending 
the system of daily reports, and finding that 
you are well upon the latest developments 
in the field of psychology. As for me, I got 
three plot suggestions from two pages alone.” 


—W. K. Jones, Oxford, Ohio. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING in writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, etc. 
How to develop your imagination and ingenuity. 


methods for articles and fiction. 


no cut-and- 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Send me information about the CREATIVE 


ABILITY DEVELOPER at no obligation or 
cost. 


Name 


Address 


Usable plotting 
How to 


overcome inhibitions that impede success. The way to greater, more steady production cf mss 


How to write better in your own natural way. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


> SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 4 


1835 Champo Street 


Denver 2, Colorado 
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